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HOMAS W. LAMONT- 
Vorld Banker. . By B. C. Forbes 


hall We Bar Russia’s Trade? 
UY DURING SLUMP! 


By Herbert N. Casson 


juSsiness Turns Corner 
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“PACKAGES THAT SELL” 


are essential in meeting 







today’s competition 
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CONCENTRATE YOUR SELLING AT “*POINT OF PURCHASE” 





More intensive selling effort concentrated at “point of sale” 


means increased volume of business and decreased selling costs. 

Your package is your most important sales help. It can 
deliver the final punch of your advertising and sales at that 
vital point where consumers, money in hand, are ready to buy. 

Containers by Continental are helping many manufacturers 
to give greater sales appeal to their products. A call will bring 
a representative qualified, thru years of experience, to assist 
in the creation of packages that will help you to increase your 


sales. It costs you nothing to secure this service—it may mean 





much in increased profits. 
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CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, INC. 
Executive Offices: NEW YORK: 100 E. 42nd St. CHICAGO: 111 W. Washington St. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 155 Montgomery St. 
1905 — CONTINENTAL’S SILVER ANNIVERSARY — 1930 
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Scenes at Fort 


DOMINANT 
FORT WORTH 


The South’s 
Largest 


Livestock 
Market 


Fort Worth is the largest live- 
stock market and packing 
center in the South, with re- 
ceipts of from 2,500,000 to 
3,000,000 head annually. 


Sales on the Fort Worth mar- 
ket amount to $100,000,000 


annually. 





The livestock and packing in- 
dustry in Fort Worth gives em- 
ployment to more than 5,000 
persons with a payroll of $7,- 
000,000 a year. The annual 
value of packing house products 


is more than $60,000,000. 


Fort Worth’s preferential trade territory in West Texas is the most rapidly 
developing area in the United States. It has gained 1,000,000 in population 


during the past ten years. 


Its annual production of petroleum, natural gas, 


cotton, livestock, wool, mohair and grain is valued at more than THREE 
QUARTERS OF A BILLION DOLLARS. 


Abundant raw materials, cheap fuel and power, unexcelled transportation 
facilities and a rapidly expanding market have made Fort Worth the In- 
dustrial Metropolis of The Southwest. 


1] TRUNK LINES 


N 








FORT WORTH 


THE MANUFACTURING AND TRANSPORTATION 


CENTRE OF THE SOUTHWEST 


For Information, Address Publicity Department 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, FORT WORTH, TEXAS 






Worth’s Stock Yards 
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ooking 
Ahead 


With the 
Forbes Editors 


Sir BASIL ZAHAROFYF, 
the mystery man of Europe, con- 
cealed his many interests and his 
unique personality for the greater 
part of his life. Europe has another 
international capitalist whose inter- 
ests are wider than nations, who has 
financed nations, who thinks not at 
all in national terms but, like Henry 
Ford and other really big men of 
business, of the entire world and its 
prosperity. 

In Forses in a_ succeeding issue 
Ivar Kreuger, the match king, will 
give his philosophy of business in 
an interview with Edwin Hill that 
will depict for the first time the back- 
ground of the thinking of this com- 
paratively young man, whose concern 
has the absolute monopoly to sell 
matches in Poland, Peru, Greece, 
Hungary, Jugo-Slavia, and many 
more countries. 


The extraordinary man who wields 
this tremendous financial lever is the 
absolute dictator of the far-reaching 
activities of the international match 
trust and its 225 subsidiaries the 
world over. Forests of pine and 
aspen, iron mines, a chain of banks. 
innumerable pulp and saw mills. 
countless factories, railroads, steam- 
ships, office buildings and apartment 
houses bear the imprint of his name. 
And yet he came to this country 
twenty-nine years ago with but $100 
in his pocket and his life before him. 
He tried to sell real estate and made 
a poor go of it, he worked on the 
Illinois Central Railroad, he built 
bridges but only on his return to 
Sweden when he launched the firm 
of Kreuger and Toll did he dip his 
pen in the sulphur compound that 
was to write his name in flame across 
the map of the world. 

He discussed with the writer the 
methods of getting business, the way 
the Match Trust can finance nations 
more safely than nearly every other 
method, the world as he sees it in 
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USINESS today needs, and needs 
desperately, executives with fresh 
minds and up-to-date equipment— men 
who are safe, not in the discarded sense of 
dodging decisions, but in the modern sense of 
making them and making them right. 

During the next five very dangerous and excit- 
ing years, the new competition will make the 
fortunes of a lot of such men—and incidentally 
toss a lot of others on the scrap pile. 

We are not in the least exaggerating this de- 
mand for trained executives. So badly are they 
needed that the key men of American business 
today have gone to extraordinary lengths in help- 
ing the Institute to train such executives. They 
have actually prepared for us a whole new Course, 
designed to meet the new conditions. 

The authors of this new Course are men whose 
success belongs to the present—not the past. 
Their own success in the future depends in some 
degree upon their ability to find and develop 
capable assistants. That is why they have co- 
operated so enthusiastically with the Institute. 
Among them are: 


Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., President, General Motors Corp.; Joseph 
P. Day, the real-estate wizard; Hon. Will H. Hays, President, 
Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of America, formerly 
U. S. Postmaster General; Bruce Barton, Chairman of the Board, 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn; John T. Madden, Dean, 
School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance, New York Uni- 
versity; Dr. Julius Klein, The Assistant Secretary, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce; George Baldwin, Vice-President, General 
Electric Company; Hubert T. Parson, President, F.W.Wool- 
worth Company; David Sarnoff, President, Radio Corporation 











SAFE MEN — 


for Dangerous limes 


of America; F. Edson White, President, Armour & Com- 
pany; and Dexter S. Kimball, Dean, College of Engineer- 
ing, Cornell University. 


In preparing the new Course and Service we 
have drawn, without regard to cost, on the time 
and interest of these outstanding business states- 
men. It is new, challenging, utterly un-academic, 
vibrant with the energy of men whose names are 
magic in the councils of modern business. So 
new is it that the latter sections are not yet off 
the presses, although the work of assembling 
and editing is now complete. 

We have prepared a new booklet which de- 
scribes this new Course and Service. It is entitled 
“What an Executive Should Know.” It is for 
men of serious purpose only. It will take about 
an hour to read, and it is free. Frankly, it is dif- 
ficult for us to understand how any man who 
intends to make himself independent in the next 
five years can afford not to read it. 

You must equip yourself to deal with what lies 
ahead. Send for your copy of this booklet today. 
It will come to you by mail, without obligation. 





ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
336 Astor Place, New York City. (In Canada address Alexander Hamilton 
Institute, Lted., C. P. R. Building, Toronto.) 


Send me without obligation the new booklet, 
“What an Executive Should Know’’ 


Name 


Business 
Address_ 








Business 
Position. 





Type of 
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Out of this depression will emerge 


new fortunes, new leaders... You? 
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THE STEADY DRAIN 
gS Pee WEARS YOU DOWN 





fs es destroys concentration 


«eo Gisrupts your entire organization 


The incessant ringing of telephones 
. the rattle of typewriters . . . the 
Baie of voices . 

Mercilessly these devils of distrac- 
_ tion .drum on over-worked nerves. 
. Steadily they cut into efficiency . . . 
making concentration difficult . . . 

“ hampering important work. 


HOw TO SUBDUE COSTLY NOISE 
USINESS offices are learning 


that, noise is costly . . . are 
‘ subduing officeracket with Acousti- 
Celotex. | 
Acousti-Celotex comes in rigid 
cane fibre units that are quickly 
- applied to.ceilings in new buildings 
or old. These units are durable, 
easily cleaned, and ‘require little 
upkeep cost. 
The natural color of Acousti- 


Celotex is a pleasing buff, but it 
may be painted and repainted, 
even with lead and oil paints, to 
conform with any decorative plan, 
without loss of its sound-deadening 
value. 

Mail the coupon below for book- 
let which explains how Acousti- 
Celotex absorbs noise. Let us tell 
you how you can attain permanent 
quiet for your office with this re- 
markable material . . . how it will 
increase the efficiency of your or- 
ganization. 


The Celotex Company,919 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
In Canada: Alexander Murray & 
Co., Ltd.; Montreal. Sales dis- 
tributors throughout the world. 


Acousti-Celotex is sold and installed 
by Approved Acousti-Celotexcontractors. 


The Celotex Company maintains an acoustical engineering 


service with which all architects are familiar. 





AcoustTi— 


CELOTEX 





FOR LESS NOISE—BETTER HEARING 





(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
is the trademark of and 
indicates manufacture by 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


ee ae Ree 


Forbes—8-15-30 


Gentlemen: Please send me further information on 
the use of Acousti-Celotex., 





The Celotex Company Name 
Chicago, Illinois. 


t 


Address...... ie 





State 








City 
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the future and some of the more 
recent mistakes that we. have made 
in destroying goodwill whith ix the 
foundation of every business: 

The article is an authorized and 
first-hand summary of what a master 
business man knows about the world 
he lives in. , 


, Editor is out West. 
He crossed Canada on the Canadian 


_Pacific and he has toured the West 


Coast from Vancouver to Los An- 
geles stopping at the larger centers to 


|: @bserve and to write his impressions, 


some of which can be found in this 
issue. 


‘He found there the alertness: and 
_the self-reliance that one associates 
' with lands where smokestacks do not 
‘obscure the entire horizon and where 


people are still folks and are mutually 
optimistic and naturally cheerful. It 
marked an innovation’ for: Mr. 
Forbes in that he made his first air- 
plane trip, flying from Spokane ‘to 
view the Columbia Basin Irrigation 
project which promises so much for 
eastern Washington and the Inland 
Empire. In the plane were Mrs. 
Forbes, J. G. Doyle, publisher of 
the Seattle Posi-Intelligencer; Roy 
G. Gill, chairman of the Columbia 
Basin Irrigation League and Eugene 
Logan, engineer. 

His views of the outlook for the 
West Coast will appear in succeeding 
issues. 


Barn (Maine), the yacht- 
building capital of the world, supple- 
ments the figures given in a recent 
issue reflecting the astonishing in- 
crease in the port’s yacht-building ac- 
tivities and the inference of the con- 
fidence in future prosperity at least 
of our very wealthy men. 

A local correspondent records that 
close to ten million dollars will be the 
total of shipbuilding work planned 
and underway since last April, in- 
cluding the yacht of James A. Mof- 
fett, Jr., vice-president of the Stan- 
dard Oil Company of New Jersey, 
valued at $300,000, and the big 
yachts Hi, Esmero, Vanda and Par- 
agon. The figures in FoBREs were 
the first authoritative and conclusive 
statistics that have yet appeared on 
the development of palatial yacht- 
building, according to the Portland 
News. 

It is the assurance that multi-mil- 
lionaires feel that business is sound 
and that munificent spending need 
not be curtailed that accounts in 
large measure why the eastern part 
of Maine appears in the “good” sec- 
tion of the various maps of. business 
conditions. 
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Another 


Great Endorsement 


INDIANA 
LIMESTONE 











N the Fifth Avenue site of the 
O old Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, a 
modern office structure, the Empire- 
State Building, is being erected in 
part of Indiana Limestone. 

And further north, on Park Avenue 
between 49th and 50th Streets, the new 
Waldorf is coming into being. It, too, 
will be of Indiana Limestone. 

Here is striking proof of the belief of 
modern business in the dollars-and-cents 
appeal of this light-colored stone from 
the hills of southern Indiana. The di- 

_recting heads of these enterpriscs know 
that where land values are high, build- 











Quarry view, Indiana Limestone Company, 


Bedford, Indiana. 














Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, now under construction, New York City. Schultze 8 Weaver, 
Architects. Bernstein Cut Stone Co., Cut-stone Contractors. Thompson-Starrett Co., Inc., 
Builders. Gray Indiana Limestone from quarries of Indiana Limestone Company. 


ings of assured “drawing power” 
must be erected. Indiana Limestone 
is proving unmistakably that it at- 
tracts the best class of tenants. 

Low upkeep cost is a further ad- 
vantage of Indiana Limestone con- 
struction. This fine natural stone re- 
quires” no costly cleaning. Its soft 
color-tones acquire with age a mel- 
lowness that but adds to the build- 
ing’s beauty. 

Most of the Indiana Limestone for 
modern buildings comes from the 
quarries of Indiana Limestone Com- 


INDIANA LIMESTONE 


General Offices: Bedford, Indiana 





pany. With unlimited supplies of 
stone and modern production meth- 
ods, we are able to supply Indiana 
Limestone anywhere in the country 
at prices that compare favorably with 
those of other building materials. ° 


We will gladly quote on any kind 
of building, large or small. Why not 
ask for a figure on your new project? 
An illustrated brochure showing 
various types of modern buildings of 
Indiana Limestone will be mailed on 
request. Address Box 1877, Service 
Bureau, Bedford, Indiana. 


COMPANY 





Executive Offices: Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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OUNTLESS questions such as this that crop up during 
é the average business day are quickly and accurately 
answered by the legible, printed record of an Inter- 
national ELECTROPRINT — the speediest, most easily 
operated time stamp on the market. 

It is provided with all the outstanding best features 
in modern time stamp construction—is completely auto- 
matic, electrically operated from either A. C. or D. C., and 
is equipped for remote control. It requires but a touch of 
the finger to record the time of receipt or dispatch of letters, 
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telegrams, cables, orders, memos, and all other important 


business papers. 


“ 


eAn International representative is 
located in your vicinity. Ask him 
to tell you more about this modern 
aid to business progress. .. « 


° 
a TERMA UNIFORM Ni  ceeeenennliemestiiimememt 


cetton al Diusinse: Pihactines Corporation 


International Time Recorders and Electric Time Systems 
International Electric Tabulating and Accounting Machines 
Dayton Moneyweight Scales and Store Equipment 

















GENERAL OFFICES CANADIAN DIVISION 
270 Broadway lsintss International Business Machines Co., Ltd. 
New Yosk, N. Y MACHINES 300 Campbell Ave., W. Toronto, 
? . . 


Ont., Canada 





Offices and service stations in all the principal citics of the world 
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“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 
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FACT and COMMENT 


By THE EDITOR 


EDITOR HIS is being written in the 
TAKING Far West. It has been re- 
SWING freshing to get away from the at- 


ROUND U. S. mosphere of Wall Street, away 
from the stock ticker, away from 
daily talk of the market’s latest rise or fall of a point or 
two. To the fellow sitting in a broker’s office with his 
eyes and mind concentrated on the quotation board which 
records every fractional change in the price of every 
stock on the New York Stock Exchange, it is terribly 
important—sometimes a matter of life or death—whether 
Steel or Can or Motors or General Electric or West- 
inghouse or Radio jumps up a couple of points or drops 
two or three. Out in the open spaces, where the realities 
of life are wrestled with, where the vital things are the 
growing of the nation’s food and the manufacturing of 
the things necessary for modern existence—out here the 
song of the ticker is drowned out by the song of the 
reaper, the rise and fall of the temperature are more 
important than the rise or fall of call money rates, the 
price of wheat and corn and cotton and cattle are of more 
moment than the latest fluctuation in brokers’ loans. 

So, it is a pleasant change to rub shoulders with this 
different type of folks, to talk their language, to share 
their sports, to take part in their form of life and living. 

Also, it is iluminating to learn on the spot how com- 
munities in different parts of the continent are feeling 
and faring. Is business bad or good? Are the people 
optimistic or pessimistic? What is their attitude towards 
“Wall Street,” towards the Administration, towards Big 
Business, towards chain stores, towards local utility cor- 
porations, towards billion-dollar and other mergers, 
towards taxes, towards unemployment, towards foreign 
countries, towards the rich, towards management, towards 
old age pensions, towards Communism, towards all thet 


impinges on their lives and liberty and wellbeing? 

Be reassured at once, please, that I have no intention of 
inflicting upon you answers to all these questions here . 
and now! Only a few scattered, disjointed observations 
will be offered. It takes time and reflection to digest all 
the million and one impressions which crowd upon the 
brain during a hurried trip, crammed with almost daily 
meetings, much speechifying, visits to factories innumer- 
able, deluges of prepared statements from individuals, 
enterprises, associations, etc., kindly anxious to co-operate 
in supplying authentic information. 


WEST NE conclusion reached, after 
NOT SO covering the first four thou- 
GLUM AS sand miles of the trans-continental 
EAST journey, is that other parts of the 


country have not at any time been 
as panicky as was Wall Street, that our gigantic corpora- 
tions in the East acted more nervously and drastically 
than less colossal ones located elsewhere, that there has 
not been such extreme cutting down of expenditures by 
the rank and file of the people. True, employment has 
been rather seriously affected, retail sales have fallen off. 
general activity has been curtailed, some, but not all, util- 
ties have sold less power, the railroads have hauled a 
lighter volume of traffic than last year, and, broadly 
speaking, the drop in agricultural prices, in lumber prices, 
in metal prices, in oil prices, and in security prices have 
distinctly slowed down the industrial and business pace. 
But the situation has been met relatively calmly. Stock 
market losses were less severe than in the East. Farm 
prices were not at fantastic levels during the culminating 
months of the stock boom. Neither were the other major 
products of the West. Therefore, inflation having been 
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less flagrant, deflation has been less catastrophic; there 
having been ‘less room to fall, the fall has been less 
injurious. 

Not only so, but the mental attitude has been more 
philosophic. In our largest cities we lead a more hectic, 
more artificial, more hurried, more nerve-wrecking exist- 
ence. We become more high-strung. We become more 
faddy. We are more prone to fly to extremes. In less 
crowded cities and communities most of the folks lead a 
calm life. More reflective, they are not quickly carried 
away by moods. and vogues which take possession of 
more metropolitan centers. A spell of prosperity does 
not turn their heads and plunge them into gross extrava- 
gances. They move along on a more even keel. 

Consequently, the sudden change from boom to panic 
which engulfed Wall Street had not so acute an effect far 
from the madding crowds in brokers’ offices, far from the 
swirling maelstroms of speculation. Life is flowing along 
very much as before—not so pleasantly, not so prosper- 
ously, yet not so very far from normal. To-morrow will 
be another day, and the sun will again shine. Why 
panicky impatience? Why froth at the mouth? Why 
shorten your life by indulging in thoughts of despair? 
Why fret yourself into sleeplessness and indigestion and 
ill-temper ? 

Yes, it is.comforting to come and mingle for a time 
with such people. 


SOME MPRESSIONS made by a jour- 
IMPRESSIONS ney across Canada, from Mon- 
OF treal to British Columbia: An 
CANADA amazing amount has been achieved 

by a very small number of people. 
Large cities are as modern as any in the world. The 
areas without any visible population are vast almost be- 
yond imagining. One marvels that E. W. Beatty, head 
of the Canadian Pacific, and Sir Henry W. Thornton, 
head of the Canadian National, can make railroading pay, 
seeing that the traffic contributed by enormous sections 
must be practically nil and that passenger business must 
be quite light during long stretches. 

The Dominion (so it seems to me) has become far 
more “American” and distinctly less British since I first 
visited it a quarter of a century ago. The shops then 
were patterned after London; now they savor of New 
York. Ditto clothes. Ditto hotels. U. S. newspapers and 
periodicals dominate newsstands and book stores ; although 
European books of a serious nature are well represented. 
Advertising for the most part wears American garb, not 
British. 

Yet there is a difference in the people. Your typical 
Canadian certainly is not a replica of a typical Yankee. 
Neither is he a characteristic Briton. He combines quali- 
ties of both; he retains much of the British solidity and 
stolidity, both physical and mental, yet reflects contact 
with swifter movement and manners, an alertness not 
conspicuous across the Atlantic, and (it strikes me) the 
average stature of the working-class Canadian exceeds 
that of his British brother. Propinquity is having its 
inevitable effect: Conversation, especially on industrial 
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and commercial topics, not to mention financial also, turns 
very often to conditions and developments across the 
border. American penetration has been extremely active 
since the World War weakened Britain and strengthened 
the United States. American capital has poured North- 
wards. American factories have been established right 
and left. American exports into the Dominion have mul- 
tiplied. American travel has increased. The Dominion’s 
setting up of a Legation in Washington is intensely sig- 
nificant; it is the fruit of something more than merely a 
gesture to proclaim Canada’s larger measure of political 
independence of Downing Street. 


One cannot but speculate on the longer future of the 


relationship between the two great North American peo- 
ples. 


PRESENT ONDITIONS in Canada are 
ECONOMIC similar to our own, a super- 
CONDITIONS ficial investigation indicates. One 
IN CANADA hears a lot about unemployment, 


a lot about overproduction of 
wheat, a lot about unprofitable prices, a lot about dull 
trade, a lot about poor railway traffic, a lot about unre- 
munerative prices for lumber. Perhaps there is no man 
in the Dominion better posted on all phases of Canada’s 
economic situation than Sir Henry W. Thornton, the 
forceful American railway operator who, after making a 
reputation at home, did big things railwaywise in Eng- 
land, and then was induced to take hold of Canada’s 
National Railways. His record in this last capacity has 
been phenomenal. He has achieved what was predicted 
as impossible. A bankrupt, down-at-the-heels collection 
of roads has been transformed into an integrated system, 
ably run, freed from the palsying shackles of politics, 
financially rejuvenated, with an enviable esprit de corps. 
Sir Henry very kindly prepared this picture for Forses 
readers : 


The various stock market disasters which commenced last Autumn 
and which have continued ever since, must necessarily find some 
expression in the restricted purchasing power of the public. It 
would be impossible for such episodes to occur without leaving 
some mark. Consequently, there have been reflected in Canada, 
to a measurable degree, the stock market crashes to which ref- 
erence has just been made. More particularly this has been no- 
ticeable in the reduced ability of United States citizens to spend 
money in Canada in the form of pleasure trips. It is not felt 
that the stock market depression has affected Canada as seriously 
as the United States, but, after all, it was more the symptoms of 
a disease than the malady itself. 

It is generally admitted that overproduction in all of the key 
commodities was responsible for what occurred, and improved 
times are not likely to appear until a balance is found between 
production and consumption, with a restoration of prices. All of 
this is just as true in Canada as elsewhere. 

Organically, Canada is quite as sound economically today as ever. 
We have the same productivity of soil, the same mines and min- 
erals, the same forests, the same fisheries and the same courageous 
population that we had a year ago. The country has not changed 
fundamentally a hair’s breadth since last Autumn. Consequently, 
with so fine an economic constitution, there is no need to fear 
for Canada. 

The Dominion will probably feel the effect of depressed times less 
and recover more quickly than most other countries. In esti- 
mating things of an economic character, one must not forget the 
psychology of our people. No army convinced of defeat ever won 
a victory. One of the outstanding characteristics of our Canadian 
population is fine courage and national pride. Canadians have an 
abiding faith in the Dominion, and this, I think, may not only be 
regarded as a national asset, but a condition which will react 
quickly in the return to normal conditions. 














A little dieting would prevent a repetiton of this! 








CANADA 
WILL 

HIT BACK 
ON TARIFF 


ANADA is wrought up over 

the tariff treatment inflicted 
upon her by the United States. She 
vows vehemently that she will fight 
back. To some of those who dis- 
cussed the subject I suggested that the Dominion 
Government approach President Hoover to have his 
Tariff Commission consider reducing those specific 
rates which are most obnoxious—explaining that the 
President attaches vast importance to this Commission. 
The popular idea apparently is to have Canada go the 
limit in raising barriers against U. S. goods. It is rea- 
soned that the more trouble created, the sooner Washing- 


ton will be brought to its senses. Then, another much- 
discussed weapon is the “Trade within the Empire” 
movement, influentially sponsored in the Mother Country. 
It would provide preferential tariff rates among all the 
countries forming the British Empire. America, natur- 
ally, would be singled out for drastic punishment. How- 
ever, adoption of this many-sided proposal is doubtless 
a long way off—if it ever materializes. 

The best Canadian friends of the United States keenly 
regret that such bitterness has been created. They em- 
phasize that, all thought of war between the two nations 
having been abolished long, long ago, it is most unfortu- 
nate that economic war threatens. Most international 



















































troubles during recent decades have had their inception 
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in economic disputes. 

Won’t Washington and Ottawa please get together and 
work out an amicable settlement? It is poor business to 
flout our very best customer. 


VANCOUVER N my ignorance I had pictured 
OPENS EYES British Columbia and Van- 
OF AN couver as backward, easy-going, 
EASTERNER unprogressive. I have had my 


eyes opened. Vancouver is a thor- 
oughly modern, live, enterprising, fast-growing city, with 
towering sky-scrapers, hotel accommodations that would 
be a credit to New York ; fashionable shops, a brisk air— 
and a harbor second to none. The opening of the Panama 
Canal revolutionized the routing of grain and other com- 
modities from a large area of Western territory. Instead 
of shipping overland to the Eastern half of the North 
American continent, cheap water rates now draw freight 
to seaboard. Vancouver’s imports and exports have 
increased something like a thousand per cent. in ten 
years. Many millions are being spent in constructing addi- 
tional piers. Gigantic grain elevators rise on the harbor’s 
rim—there are ninety-eight miles of harbor frontage. 
Factories and warehouses abound. The city’s main park 
is an artistic delight. Residential sections betoken gen- 
erous wealth. 

The city possesses a vigorous, militantly constructive 
newspaper, the Vancouver Sun, whose owner and editor, 
R. J. Cromie, fights ceaselessly and intelligently for the 
well-being and expansion of the community. Have you 
ever noticed that most cities can be fairly accurately 
judged by their newspapers ? 

I came away from Vancouver promising myself the 
pleasure of a return visit a few years hence to note the 
advancement certain to be attained. Incidentally, yachts- 
men should not fail to plan a cruise to this wonderfully 
varied and beautiful Norwegian-like coast, with its thou- 
sand cosy bays and inlets. Also, they should not overlook 
Alaska. It is only beginning—and that very slowly—to 
come into its own. 


POINTERS WO stores on the Pacific are 
ON HOW the marvel of the mercantile 
TO BUILD world: Frederick & Nelson of Seat- 


A BUSINESS tle, and Meier & Frank Co. of Port- 


land. The volume of business they 
do is extraordinary for the surrounding population. 
Moreover, their reputation is the envy of every merchant. 
How have these stores reached their unique status. Two 
specific incidents will give you a clue. The head of the 
Seattle store opened his newspaper one morning and 
found another store offering a certain radio (made by 
a company that had run into difficulties) at $100 under 
the regular price. He immediately gave instructions to 
send a check for $100 to every customer who had pur- 
chased the same machine from his store. A friend was 
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chatting with the head of the Portland store when an 
employee came into the office and explained that a woman 
who had purchased a Fall coat had been taken ill, con- 
fined to the hospital for two months, was unable to wear 
the coat, and now wanted to exchange it for a Spring 
one. “Certainly, let her return it.” he instructed unhesi- 
tatingly. 
Verilv, goodwill means business. 


In a later issue further jottings concerning other parts 
of the country and their people will be given. 





SHALL WE 
BAR GROWING 
TRADE WITH 
RUSSIA? 


ATTHEW WOLL’S  out- 
spoken statement on_ behalf 
of the labor group he represents 
has forced the hand of the Treas- 
ury Department in holding up for 
entry in ports of the United States a fleet of cargo ships 
filled with pulpwood cut and loaded under the Soviet 
system of enforced labor. There were losses running into 
the millions in prospect for American corporations that 
have contracted through the Amtorg Trading Corporation 
for pulpwood that is sold at lower prices than our Ameri- 
can and Canadian companies can supply. But that is not 
all! When the tariff provision goes into effect on 
January 1, 1932, under the law “all goods, wares, articles 
and merchandize mined, produced or manufactured 
wholly or in part in any foreign country by convict or 
by forced labor and indentured under penal sanctions 
shall not be entitled to entry at any of the ports of the 
United States, and the import thereof is hereby pro- 
hibited.” 


It does not merely restrict the sale of products made 
under enforced labor of the Soviet State, but of other 
raw materials that may be gathered in far distant lands 
by peon or slave labor or other form of employment that 
cannot be termed free in the sense that it is used in our 
ewn country. 


A proper interpretation of the principle of tariff re- 
striction and trade relations by law rather than by eco- 
nomic advantage would support Mr. Woll’s move. We 
can erect a tariff wall so high around the United States 
that nothing politically objectionable in the way of com- 
modities may pass unless it is bootlegged through. We 
can close our doors to the $100,000,000 in trade with a 
government that is hostile to every capitalistic institution 
under a broad interpretation of “enforced labor.” The 
President has indicated that at least for the present goods 
will be barred only on evidence that “convict labor” is 
employed. Meanwhile we must meet the fact that Russia’s 
State-owned industries are co-ordinated to undersell ours. 
Costs and wage rates do not matter so long as the Soviet 
industrial managers can report a gain for the cause. The 
issue that Mr. Woll has raised concerns both capital and 
labor. one in which opinion will be sharply divided. 
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The Man Who Answers 
the SOS of Nations 


AMONT’S preparation for 
L international banking had 
been almost ideal. In boy- 
hood and youth he had known 
self-denial. At college he broad- 
ened and deepened the culture he 
had imbibed at home. As a re- 
porter he acquired very practical 
insight into men and events. He 
had slaved to build up a commer- 
cial concern in face of innumer- 
able obstacles. His activities while 
with the Bankers Trust had in- 
cluded visits to all the leading 
financial centers of Europe to estab- 
lish banking connections for its ex- 
tensive foreign and travellers’ checks 
business, which, under his initiative, 
it had decided to undertake. 

Intimate contacts with many 
European bankers had expanded 
both his vision and knowledge. He 
realized that America’s growing 
wealth, industrial power and foreign 
trade were destined to make the 
United States a vital factor in world 
finance. His service under the vet- 
eran Baker had taken him behind 
the scenes of High Finance and made 
him the confidante of New York’s 
foremost men of affairs. 

Above all, Lamont was joyously 
prepared to pay the price, in mental 
and physical strain, of mastering the 
principal colossal problems constantly 
confronting what was becoming the 
most powerful banking house in the 





Lamont’s Record as Inter- 
national Banker Both 
Glamorous and Stupen- 
dous—H1is Rise to Power 
as a Partner in J. P 
Morgan and Company 


By B. C. FORBES 


Ld 





Mr. Lamont’s responsibility for the 
astounding growth of J. P. Morgan 
& Company in the last decade was 
touched on in the previous issue. In 
this instalment Mr. Forbes. tells of 
the man behind the business mask. 





world. His was a no ten-to-three 
job. Long hours meant nothing to 
the zealous, alert, determined young 
partner. Neither travail nor travel 
dulled the edge of his enthusiasm or 
affected his capacity for work. 

Lamont’s name soon began to be 
bracketed with Davison’s as the fore- 
most Morgan aides. 

From an intimate friend of the 
Morgan firm I obtained the following 
“inside” outline of Lamont’s major 
responsibilities and achievements af- 
ter joining the firm: 

‘Mr. Lamont played a very effec- 


tive part in preparing and present- 
ing the defense when the Commit- 
tee of Congress conducted the so- 
called Pujo investigation of the 
alleged Money Trust. His docu- 
ment, analyzing the alleged mon- 
opoly of banking and credits, 
which attracted wide attention of 
the public, is marked by convinc- 
ing and logical argument set down 
in great clarity. He can see things 
clearly and voice or write them 
equally clearly. 

“In the division of the firm’s work 
there fell upon him for many years 
the task of negotiating all financing 
for the New York Central Railway 
System, involving at times operations 
of great magnitude. When the New 
York Central absorbed the Harlem 
Railroad and, next, the great Lake 
Shore Railroad, it was Mr. Lamont 
who appeared before State Public 
Service Commissions to help explain 
the financial plans. 

“His ability and vision were 
brought into play when the New 
York Central’s monumental termi- 
nal in New York was planned, and 
the system’s hundred-million-dollar 
loan of 1915 was mainly Lamont’s 
handiwork. He has long been in- 
terested in the development of the 
Northern Pacific Railway and has 
taken frequent trips to the regions 
of the great Northwest. He con- 
tinues to advise in all railway financ- 
ing but, latterly, has relinquished de- 
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tails to junior partners. He served 
in a similar capacity for many 
years in connection with the Inter- 
national Harvester Company and 
other industrial corporations. 

“Mr. Lamont’s first direct part 
in foreign loans was in the South 
American field. Almost immedi- 
ately thereafter came the outbreak 
of the World War. Morgan & 
Company heroically saved New 
York City’s credit and reputation 
by arranging a gold loan of $100,- 
000,000 to meet maturing munici- 
pal obligations in London and 
Paris in September, 1914, against 
staggering obstacles. The World 
War found Europeans owning 
approximately $5,000,000,000 of 
American investments. Yet Am- 
erica had to prepare to buy back 
much of this investment and also 
to supply colossal loans to the 
Allies. 

“It was not an encouraging 
prospect for security underwriters. 
Studies made in 1915 in prepara- 
tion for the Anglo-French loan 
of $500,000,000, negotiated and 
placed by Morgan & Company, in- 
dicated that probably not more 
than 600,000 Americans, in a pop- 
ulation exceeding 100,000,000, 
were regular purchasers of bonds, 
as against 11,000,000 habitual 
French bond buyers in a popula- 
tion of 40,000,000. Moreover, the 
investments of American bond buy- 
ers were almost exclusively limited 
to American enterprises. Foreign 
loans previously sold here embraced 
hardly more than the Japanese loans 
of 1904-05, the Chinese Hukuangs 
of five years later, an Argentine loan, 
the Philippine issues, Cuban issues 
and a few others, not over a score 
in all. 


‘ssPXOLLOWING the dramatic 
operation to protect New 
York’s credit came the negotiations 
by which J. P. Morgan & Com- 
pany undertook to become fiscal 
and purchasing agents in_ the 
United States for the governments 
of Great Britain and France. From 
the inception to the close of this 
transaction, which developed into 
the largest commercial and financial 
operation, ever undertaken by private 
agency, Mr. Lamont shared in the 
task; although, as he has frequently 
pointed out, the inception of the idea 
was Henry Davison’s and the carry- 
ing out of it was Edward Stettinius’. 
This was a matter, too, in which Mr. 
Morgan took an active part, espe- 
cially in the discussions of plans that 
took place from time to time in Lon- 
don and Paris. 
“Following the entry of the 
United States into the war in 1917, 
Mr. Morgan and his partners placed 








A Banker’s Creed 


LMOST every nation has 

benefitted from the labors 
of “Dr.” Lamont, that title 
having been conferred on him 
for his skill in infusing strength 
into weak financial patients. He 
never pretends knowledge of 
things he doesn’t know. 

“The moment a banker be- 
gins to think he knows how to 
run a railroad or an industrial 
company, that moment marks a 
sad period for himself and the 
company,” he has remarked. 
“The ordinary banker must stick 


to his last and not try to manage 


a business for which he lacks 
both training and equipment.” 
His own special niche he has 
carved as a master of world 
finance and rare diplomacy. 








at the disposal of their own Govern- 
ment their resources and their per- 
sonal services. Mr. Lamont was fre- 
quently called to Washington for dis- 
cussions in reference to war financ- 
ing. When public loan offerings 
were made he took the stump to 
plead for popular support. 

“He was appointed one of the 
U. S. Treasury representatives on 
the American Commission to Nego- 
tiate Peace. As a member of the 
Commissions on Reparations, Fi- 
nance and Economics he prepared 
the original draft of the report on 
reparations submitted to the Confer- 
ence. This work brought him into 
almost daily contact with President 
Wilson, Mr. Lloyd-George, Clemen- 
ceau and other leading statesmen and 
financiers of Europe. Mr. Lamont 
was also one of the American rep- 
resentatives at Spa when the food 
and shipping agreements were made 
with representatives of Germany. 

“Mr. Lamont took the lead in an- 
other group of international financial 
operations inaugurated in the middle 
of 1919. The first was the reentry 
of the United States, at the instance 
of the Department of State, to the 
Consortium for China. Japan’s 
Manchurian attitude caused a pro- 
longed deadlock and, finally, Mr. La- 
mont when to Tokyo and Peking, 
and by consummate diplomacy in- 
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duced Japan to fall into line, a 
stroke that received definite com- 
mendation from the Department 
of State and British and French 
Foreign Offices. The Consortium 
began to function, has had a whole- 
some effect upon China, and stands 
prepared to assist in reorganizing 
China’s chaotic public finances as 
soon as conditions permit. 


66 R. LAMONT has devoted 
more study and time to 
formulating plans to _ enable 
Mexico to restore her financial 
equilibrium than to the affairs of 
any other foreign nation. This 
long-drawn-out problem has been 
in the public eye during recent 
weeks because of the visit to this 
country of Louis Montes de Oca. 
Mexican Minister of Finance, and 
his meetings with Mr. Lamont 
and other representatives of Mexi- 
can external hondholders; the La- 
mont Committee being: officially 
_ ‘known as the International Com- 
mittee of Bankers’ on Mexico. 

“In 1918 our Department of 
State approved the organization 
of an international committee of 
bankers representing holders of 
Mexican bonds, and at the request 
of all interested parties, Mr. 
Lamont assumed leadership of 
this committee. There probably 
never was a more difficult or 

more complicated financial tangle. 
No sooner would a plan be for- 
mulated, at joint meetings of 
Mexican officials and the Lamont 
committee, than Mexico would he 
plunged into fresh trouble, by revolu- 
tion or otherwise. The current con- 
versations between the government 
and the Lamont.Committee were con- 
cluded just before this sketch went 
to press and resulted in a fresh agree- 
ment concerning which the Mexican 
Finance Minister and Mr. Lamont 
joined in a public statement declar- 
ing the settlement to be one “credit- 
able to the Government and fair to 
the bondholders.” Whether or not 
the new settlement lasts for all time. 
nevertheless, Thomas W. Lamont’s: 
labors in this direction have been 
herculean, and have won him the 
gratitude of both Mexico and her 
foreign bondholders. 


ss T was Mr. Lamont, too, who was. 
most active in effecting the joint 
loan to Austria in 1923, He was vaca- 
tioning in Europe when the need for 
diplomatic co-operation arose, but he 
did not hesitate to abandon his travels 
to work enthusiastically for the suc- 
cessful flotation of the loan. 
“These three joint international’ 
transactions répresent goals that an- 
peal strongly to Mr. Lamont. He- 
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believes that international banking 
co-operation towards desirable 
ends makes for the promulgation 
of peace and prosperity among 
the Powers.” 

More recently, Lamont was 
called upon to lend his aid in 
evolving the Young Plan, “to wind 
up the World War.” Of his con- 
tribution to that monumental 
achievement, which included the 
establishment of the Bank for In- 
ternational Settlements, an insti- 
tution probably destined to make 
history, Owen D. Young observed 
to me: 

“Negotiations such as we had in 
Paris do not result in a plan unani- 
mously agreed to merely because 
of interchanges between members 
of the Committee. They are con- 
duits through which flow the pub- 
lic opinion of their respective 
countries. The attitude of the 
members of the Committee does, 
of course, have an influence on 
that public opinion, but conversely, 
the opinion at home has a com- 
pelling power on the members of 
the Committee. 


ss PERHAPS the most important 
single job in Paris was the 
Chairmanship of the Joint Press Com- 
mittee. Day after day it made the 
issues which were troubling us clear 
to the whole world and disclosed the 
material facts so that an intelligent 
public opinion could be formed. Mr. 
Thomas W. Lamont was Chairman 
of that Committee. On him fell pri- 
marily the burden of seeing to it that 
the press of all countries carried a 
clear and correct story of our prob- 
lems as they existed each evening. 
Nothing can be more difficult than 
to deal with complicated economic 
and financial questions in such a way 
as to create correct popular under- 
standing. To do this it is necessary 
to have not only a clear understand- 
ing of the problems, but an appre- 
ciation of their news value as well. 
“Mr. Lamont, more than anyone 
else in Paris, was responsible for the 
development of a public opinion in 
all of the countries affected by the 
settlement, which enabled. the Com- 
mittee to reach a conclusion. This 
work also furnished the foundation 
for the adoption of the Plan at The 
Hague. Naturally, one who could 
do this for the public would be per- 
suasive and effective with the Com- 
mittee itself. While it may not be 
possible to measure Mr. Lamont’s 
contribution, it is impossible to over- 
estimate it.” 
_ To-day Lamont is easily the most 
internationally-minded and most ex- 
perienced international banker in 
America. Indeed, no European 
banker has matched his record dur- 
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“THE BIG THREE!” 


Thomas W. Lamont, J. P. Morgan and 
Owen D. Young at the German Rep- 
arations Conference in Paris in 1928. 


ing the last two decades. The obli- 
gations undertaken by him have 
necessitated much arduous travel: 
he has made himself familiar on the 
spot with Oriental conditions ; he has 
visited Mexico to consult with the 
Government there; he has made fre- 
quent trips to the principal financial 
centers of Europe. 

His international work and travels 
have been supplemented by painstak- 
ing addresses abroad and at home on 
appropriate occasion. He has em- 
ployed his pen as well as his voice in 
furtherance of vital international ob- 
jectives. 

On the death of Mr. Davison, in 
1922, his mantle fell upon Lamont. 
Harry Davison was recognized as 
the greatest banker produced by Am- 
erica in the early part of this cen- 
tury. Frankly, he had a more cap- 
tivating personality, a more magnetic 
manner, a readier warmth than La- 
mont has exhibited; but a Lamont in- 
timate gives me this explanation: 

“The real Tommy Lamont has 
consciously or subconsciously cul- 
tivated a business mask. If those 
who know him only in his capacity 
as a banker handling very large 
affairs see him only as dignified, 
austere, unbending, it is because they 
fail to see through his outer shell, 
into the heart which beats warmly 
underneath. My observation is that 
of late years the mask has come off 
oftener and that the shell is now 
distinctly thinner. I sometimes think 
that if he had let his natural boy- 
ishness have freer play he would 
have got more out of life, and J 
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doubt whether he would have 
achieved any less. However, we 
are not all built alike, and we 
don’t all have the same philosophy 
of life.” 

Notwithstanding the multiplic- 
ity of his arduous professional 
activities, Lamont has found time 
to do a great many other things. 
Both Exeter Academy and Har- 
vard University have held the af- 
fection and interest of his boy- 
hood ; for 12 years he was an over- 
seer of Harvard College and has 
been a trustee of Phillips Exeter 
for many years. To Lamont was 
due the inception of the campaign 
which in 1919 raised an endow- 
ment fund of $14,000,000 for 
Harvard, although he has always 
pointed out that the chief work 
was carried through by his 
friend and associate, Eliot Wads- 
worth. To Exeter he gave an in- 
firmary. He serves as a trustee 
of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, and 
for many years was a trustee of 
Smith College, in whose financial 
plans and work for increased en- 
dowment he took an eager and 
active interest. He has long been an 
active trustee of the Children’s Aid 
Society. 

As chairman, appointed by Presi- 
dent Wilson, he led the public move- 
ment for relief of the famine in 
China in 1921, a drive that raised 
$8,000,000. Englewood Hospital, 
largely the creation of Harry Da- 
vison, has benefitted greatly from 
Lamont’s active interest. The rais- 
ing of money to restore the Louvain 
Library enlisted his effective support. 
He has encouraged the production of 
good plays, good music and good 
books. 


NCIDENTALLY, if you were to 
examine the books placed by him 

at his bedside some evening, you 
would probably find a detective story, 
a worthwhile book on history, and a 
book in French. 

Politically, Lamont labels himself 
neither a Republican nor a Democrat, 
but an Independent Liberal. He 
voted for Cox in 1920 on the League 
of: Nations issue, but in 1928 was a 
strong and generous supporter of his 
friend Herbert Hoover, for Presi- 
dent. 

When—thanks to nosey politicians 
—income tax payments were pub- 
lished, some surprise was expressed 
when it was disclosed that the largest 
amount paid by a Morgan partner 
was not that paid by Lamont. His 
boyhood dreams of fortuné’ were sur- 
passed years ago. But'he:is not ob- 
sessed by money itchs:’ Lamont’ is 
not one of those bankers who con- 

(Continued on page 29) 
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OME few years ago E. L. Cord, 

president of Auburn, became 
seriously interested in aviation as an 
industry. He bought a plane, em- 
ployed a pilot and 
learned in this 
manner to fly him- 


self without off- 
cials of his own 
companies even 


knowing about it. 

One day, having 
some immediate 
business in Cali- 
fornia, he and the pilot set off. Night 
found them sweeping over the West- 
ern wastes with a small village in 
sight. They decided to land and 
spend the night in the village, and 
next morning hop over the Rockies 
into Los Angeles. Circling the vil- 
lage once, a landing place was 
sighted and the plane swooped down. 

By the time the plane had 
descended, however, the entire popu- 
lation of the village had assembled 
and as the two strangers emerged 
from the plane a burly townsman 
elbowed his way through the crowd 
and greeted them heartily. He of- 
fered to take them into town in his 
car, which was the only one on hand, 
and put them up at the “hotel.” 

On the way in he inquired who 
the plane belonged to and Cord, not 
revealing his identity, told him that 
it was an experimental plane belong- 
ing to the Lycoming Manufacturing 
- Company. 

“Lycoming, eh?” the man said. 
I know about that engine; it’s a good 
one; seen it advertised right along. 
And believe me that Auburn Com- 
pany is up and coming since young 
Cord got a hold of it. That fellow’s 
a whiz bang. I been wanting to buy 
one of his cars for some time, but 
there ain’t no dealer in this town.” 

Cord was surprised to learn that 
anybody in this out of the way place 
had heard of Auburn, much less of 
himself. 

Arriving at the “hotel” the man 
stalked up to the proprietor and 
called out in a loud voice: 

“Here’s a couple of fellers from 
the Lycoming concern and I want 
you to fix ’em up.” 

Cord took the pen to register, 
turned to the man and said: 

“You’ve impressed me of one thing 
to-day, sir.” 

“What’s that ?” 

“The power of advertising.” 

“Yeh? Why?” 

Cord took the pen and wrote: 


/ 
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“FE, L. Cord, Auburn, Indiana.” 

“Well, I'll be d d!” the host 
exclaimed. “Can you beat that!” 

And during the rest of the evening 
the “leading citizen” didn’t show up. 





THLEBERT STEWART, 
United States Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics, and the grand-daddy 
of statisticians thinks there has al- 
ways been a lot of 
ballyhoc about our 
prosperity. He 
finds much of it is 
based on getting in 
debt. However, how 
much we have 
gained over the 
good old days is 
evident from a 
homely incident he recently related. 
“T have a little Summer home in 
which I have had to use candles and 
kerosene lamps for illuminating pur- 
poses. Electricity has just been in- 
stalled, and I find that while I am 
paying four times the rate per kilo- 
wat hour I have to pay in Washing- 
ton nevertheless my candles and my 
kerosene cost me more than my 
electricity.” 
Since Mr. Stewart is the boss 
statistician of these here United 
States this ought to prove something ! 





AROLD L. STUART, presi- 

dent of Halsey, Stuart & Co.. 
bankers, recently told a friend at the 
Chicago Club how hard it was to 
keep in line men you made contracts 
with. It reminded him of a true 
story of two Chicago men, the late 
Frank and Fred Pratt, who were 
twins, looked alike and always 
dressed the same, even to their neck- 
ties. They could not be told apart, 
even by their voices and manners, and 
the late William H. Crane and Stuart 
Robins urged them to go on the 
stage as the Two Dromios, “the male 
twins both alike,” in their presenta- 
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tion of Shakespeare's “The Comedy 
of Errors.” 

The twins once had a serious con- 
ference as to ways and means, and 
determined they must economize. It 
was decided that Frank, being a law- 
yer, should, if possible, make a con- 
tract with a barber to do his tonsorial 
work by the month. The deal was 
made and the twins agreed that each 
one would go for a shave every other 
morning. 

They did this for several months, 
but one afternoon, as one of them 
was to go to a dance that evening, he 
thought he needed a shave and over- 
looking that his twin had been shaved 
only three hours before, he sat down 
in the barber’s chair and requested 
a shave. The barber rubbed the 
twin’s chin with the palm of his hand 
and in great astonishment exclaimed, 
“My God, what a beard you have!” 


HEN the value of a seat on the 

Chicago Stock Exchange got 
down to $2,500 in 1927 and when 
750,000 shares traded made up the 
volume for _ the 
month, a_ sorrel- 
topped youth, a 
floor trader, a boy 
who was_ raised 
back o’ th’ yards, 
was elected presi- 
dent. The boy was 
Robert Arthur 
Wood who went to 
the University of Wisconsin to learn 
farming, settled in the Wenatchee 
Valley to become an apple king, 
flunked it, and returned broke. 

Recently “Art” Wood was elected 
president of the Exchange for the 
fourth consecutive time. No other 
man has ever been so honored— 
though among the presidents of the 
Exchange have been such men as 
Walter S. Brewster, Alfred L. 
Baker, Charles C. Adsit, Granger 
Farwell, William H. Colvin, Fred- 
erick C. Aldrich and many others. 

Soon after his election in 1927 the 
redheaded young man went to work 
to revamp the mechanics of the Ex- 
change. Before the year was out a 
seat was valued at $25,000; before 
another year was over, $75,000 and 
by the end of 1929, $110,000. About 
that time a “seat dividend” was is- 
sued—a seat for a seat. 

Membership was doubled and the 
autumnal panic came on. The low 
for the year was $26,500 but recently 
seats have been sold at around $45.- 
000, or $90,000 on the old-seat basis. 
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OCTORS tell us that nature’s 
laws can never be violated with 


impunity. This is even more ™ 


true of the fundamental economic 
laws. It is no secret now that many 
airplane manufacturing companies 
are, or have been, faced with an acute 
problem of overproduction, and that 
the next few months will witness the 
elimination of many of the smaller 
companies that have not developed a 
sound merchandising organization. 

This situation has been brought 
about in a large measure by the fail- 
ure of the industry to adopt a stable 
sales policy, and by violating certain 
fundamental economic principles. 

There is an immense increase in 
“air-mindedness” in the United 
States, and the country will absorb 
a rapidly increasing number of air- 
planes from year to year. The avia- 
tion industry, however, is confronted 
with problems similar to those faced 
by nearly every new industry, brought 
about by failing to plan far enough 
ahead, and to turn the popular inter- 
est in aeronautics into sales. 

Colonel Lindbergh’s trans-Atiantic 
flight in his Ryan Brougham, the 
“Spirit of St. Louis,” may be said to 
have opened the field of commercial 
aviation in this country. Following his 
flight, every manufacturing company 
was swamped with orders for planes, 
due to the sudden awakening of popu- 
lar interest in flying. In a short time 


Where the AIRPLANE Market Lies! 


By E. S. EVANS 


President of the Detroit 
Aircraft Corporation 


the manufacturing company that 
could make deliveries within two 
months after an order was placed was 
unusual. At the old San Diego plant 
of the Ryan Aircraft Corporation, it 
was not unusual for purchasers to 
offer certified checks for from $1,000 
to $3,000 over the advertised price of 
the plane for immediate delivery. 
These conditions continued until 
the early Fall of 1928, when a sudden 


Mé EVANS, as head of the De- 

troit Aircraft Corporation, has 
plans on merchandising that- will 
interest other executives in the 
industry. He is also president of 
the Evans Auto Loading Company 
and honorary president of the 
National Glider Association. 


slump in orders became noticeable. 
Many companies had doubled and 
tripled plant space, and scores of new 
companies had entered the field with 
new planes. Good aeronautical engi- 
neers were almost impossible to find 
and, because of this, many of these 
new organizations merely attempted 
to copy planes of standard makes. 
This resulted in the market being 
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flooded with poorly designed and con- 
structed ships, and the resulting 
crack-ups did much to shake the pub- 
lic confidence in flying. This situa- 
tion has since been corrected by the 
Department of Commerce regulations 
requiring government engineering ap- 
proval and inspection of every plane. 

The heads of most of the airplane 
manufacturing companies at that time 
were not business men, but either 
pilots or airplane designers. They 
had their hands more than full in 
meeting problems of production and 
design. Aircraft materials were hard 
to obtain, and sales were the least of 
their worries. 

It is littke wonder that, during this 
period, many companies neglected the 
building up of sales organizations and 
the starting and maintaining of con- 
sistent advertising and sales promo- 
tion work. It seemed a foolish pol- 
icy to pay commissions of from 10 
to 25 per cent. on the sale of each 
ship when the plant production was 
booked for months ahead. Sales were 
handled generally from the factory. 
Later, when the industry found the 
necessity for distributing and sales 
organizations, these sales costs ac- 
counted for a rise in the price of most 
planes of from 10 to 20 per cent. 

Late in 1928, the demand of com- 
mercial operators for new planes be- 
came fairly well satisfied, but scores 
ot new airlines and schools started 
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operation requiring new equipment 
which created a demand that carried 
the industry to the beginnig of 1929. 
Early in 1929, many companies were 
faced with a serious financial situa- 
tion. Unsold planes were piling up, 
and production of new models had 
to be held up pending disposal of the 
planes in storage. 

During all of this period, the in- 
dustry was given the greatest amount 
of free publicity ever offered in the 
history of commerce. The possible 
profits to be made in various aviation 
enterprises were painted in alluring 
colors. The public jumped at every 
opportunity to invest money in avia- 
tion. However, this publicity stressed 
the romantic side of flying to the ex- 
clusion of the use of air transporta- 
tion in every day business. 

As soon as a few of the largest 
banking companies in America began 
to form mergers of the existing com- 
panies and the financing of new com- 
panies to start airlines and other ac- 
tivities, the country’s purse strings 
were opened and a deluge of money 
poured forth to take up almost every 
aviation issue offered. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce estimated that the 
investment in the industry increased 
from approximately $3,000,000 in 
1926 to well over $1,000,000,000 in 
1929, and yet no more than four 
companies had ever paid anything like 
a reasonable dividend. 


N the spring of 1929 the Depart- 

ment of Commerce had listed some 
170 companies engaged in airplane 
manufacturing alone. Not more than 
70 of these were equipped for regu- 
lar production and the output of 20 
companies accounted for 85 per cent. 
of the sales. Many of these com- 
panies were organized on a purely 
promotional basis during the period 
of inflation, and the demise of many 
of them was inevitable. 

The proper understanding of this 
history will give a background from 
which present conditions can be ex- 
plained and executives in other in- 
dustries may find lessons which are 
applicable to their own business. 


Up to the Fall of last year, the in- 
dustry had never been confronted 
with a sales problem. The helm of 
most of the companies was held by 
men with comparatively little broad 
business experience. There were ex- 
ceptions, of course. However, the 
executives at the head of the leading 
companies to-day are excelled in abil- 
ity by the leaders in no other indus- 
try. 

Some companies had been far- 
sighted enough to see that the period 
of unusual demand would not last, 
and had built up sales organizations, 
‘starting the cultivation of export 





markets for future returns, and pro- 
grams of education of the public to 
the possibilities of air transportation. 
This had been far from general, how- 
ever, for immediately after solving 
the main problems of design, the in- 
dustry was confronted with the sud- 
den problem of large scale produc- 
tion, and then of proper financing. 
Now comes the problem of building 
up a future market. 

Many companies enter this period 
with larger plants than demand war- 


rants. Many have expanded hur- 
riedly and find themselves with 
poorly designed and _ constructed 


‘HERE are 6,500 licensed planes 

in the United States. Seventy- 
five per cent. are used for’ instruc- 
tion and service duty, 15 per cent. 
in transport duty and but 10 per 
cent. for business and private fly- 
ing. The future, Mr. Evans believes, 
belongs to the airplane companies 
that can sell to the business man. 


plants. Many are finding that their 
present executives are not broad 
enough men to guide their policies 
during a period of intense competi- 
tion. 

The fifty or so companies that have 
entered one of the six mergers are 
now staffed with competent execu- 
tives and are rapidly getting econom- 
ical manufacturing facilities, together 
with stable financial backing.. 

The policies of the Ryan Division 
of the Detroit Aircraft Corporation 
are typical of the better known manu- 
facturing companies, and some modi- 
fications of the plan are being adopted 
by other organizations. 

Shortly after Lindbergh’s flight, 
this company was faced with the 
problem of plant expansion or the 
necessity of refusing many orders be- 
cause of inability to meet delivery 
dates. The directors decided against 


a large expansion, believing that close: 


supervision over a small output would 
give the company a better reputation 
with which to-enter the period of in- 
tense competition that was bound to 
come. Even during the period of 
great demand, the company decided 
to enter export markets for future 
rather than immediate returns. It 
was also decided to market the Ryan 
plane through a dealer-distributor or- 
ganization, and to start educational 
work among the many potential users 
of air transportation. 

This policy was in accord with the 
economic principle of developing new 
markets. 

The logical distributor, it seemed, 
was the commercial operator who was 
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conducting a flying school, airline or 
taxi service. These organizations were 
only too glad to take dealer’s and dis- 
tributor’s contracts in order that they 
might get their own equipment at a 
discount. These companies, coming 
into direct and intimate contact with 
the air-minded public, it was thought 
would be able to make many saies. 
In some cases this plan has worked 
very well for the smaller less expen- 
sive open cockpit planes, but it has 
been found that the average operator 
is not a salesman, and has little 
knowledge of sales principles. 


Few of them make aggressive ef- 
forts to sell planes, and the dealer or 
distributor who goes out of his way 
to find new prospects is somewhat 
unusual. When the demand for planes 
began to fall off, other sales methods 
had to be used. 

The large potential market for 
planes lies in the large corporation 
field and among wealthy individuals 
who will purchase planes for business 
and sport use. These markets, the 
present airplane dealers seem unable 
to cultivate. It is these opportunities 
that the industry, as a whole, has 
neglected. 

The first method of reaching such 
prospects, used by the Ryan Division 
of the Detroit Aircraft Corporation 
as well as other companies, was 
through properly prepared and placed 
advertising. Until comparatively re- 
cently, most companies limited their 
advertising to trade journals, which 
reach only commercial operators and 
others already having a direct inter- 
est in aviation. These advertisements 
were prone to stress performance 
figures and technical superiority of 
planes, which the average business 
man or. sportsman has little interest 
in. Now, there is a marked tendency 
to change the type of advertising to 
point out the advantages of air trans- 
portation to various types of pros- 


pects. 


ta next approach is through use 
of direct mail literature. One 
booklet points out the possible use of 
airplanes by newspapers. A surpris- 
ing response has been received from 
publishers and newspaper business 
managers. 


Other literature points out possible 
use of planes in other industries. For 
example, the oil companies own more 
planes than any other industry. 
Properly directed mail literature and 
advertising has been at least partially 
responsible for the sale of 14 planes 
to such companies. 

Through a survey conducted by 
the sales department of our organi- 
zation, it was found that 170 large 
corporations now own one or more 
planes. Properly designed and writ- 
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ten literature has been prepared for 
sales managers, pointing out the great 
savings in time which can be made 
by making planes available to high- 
salaried salesmen and _ executives. 
About 40 large companies have 
adopted some plan for air transporta- 
tion for their salesmen. 

Useful as such indirect sales helps 
are, there is nothing that can actually 
close a sale except personal contacts. 
With the dealer-distributor method 
of selling cabin planes having proved 
largely ineffective, many companies 
are taking the main sales efforts upon 
themselves. The tendency is to re- 
duce the territory under the control 





E have just weathered an- 
other hard morning in our 
office when it seems as. though 
the sales representatives of all the 
machinery companies in the United 
States had connived to come in en- 
masse. It happens that way ever so 
often and the only redeeming feature 
is that it gives the office force an 
opportunity to learn about sales per- 
sonalities. We flatter ourselves that 
we are becoming quite proficient in 
picking out the successful types. 
The company for which we work 
has laid down a policy that the sales- 
men who come to our office are to be 
treated as courteously as we would 
like to have our own salesmen treated 
when they go out. This is a noble 
sentiment and is undoubtedly good 
business. Some salesmen make it a 
distinct pleasure, but with others it is 
a wearisome task. 


NE of our visitors this morning 
made such an impression by his 
quiet dignity and happy smile that he 
brought forth an instantaneous nod 
of approval from those who watch 
the daily procession. When he had 





of a dealer to a city or group of coun- 
ties, and to limit a distributor’s con- 
tract to part of a State. 

Many airplane companies require 
that at least one full-time airplane 
salesman should be used to develop 
the territory and that he shall have 
a demonstrator always available. 

Because the possible profits to 
be made by an aggressive sales or- 
ganization probably exceed those in 
any other branch of the industry at 
the present time, it is believed that 
eventually sales work can be placed 
in the hands of outside organizations, 
with proper co-operation from the 
factory. However, results from such 


“Crashing 


the 


Sanctorum!” 


By Andy M. Riddle 


left with a large order secure in his 
inner pocket, we again nodded our 
satisfaction that we had not been mis- 
taken; our analysis of the man, brief 
as it was while he waited for the 
“open-sesame,” had been correct. 

There is a certain pathos about the 
type of salesman who creeps into our 
office, almost stealthily, and in a fal- 
tering voice asks if he might see the 
executive in charge. We often won- 
der what is causing his fear; whether 
it is because he lacks confidence: if it 
is because he is not ‘sold’ on his prod- 
uct, or perhaps as he walks into a 
large office and runs the gauntlet of 
scrutinizing glances, it is the ‘fear of 
crowd’ that destroys his self-control. 

The type of salesman that we could 
cheerfully throttle, is the “high-pres- 
sure” visitor who comes swinging in, 
and feels he must use a supercilious 
attitude toward the person who is to 
convey his message to the office. 
Strange as it may seem, our boss does 
not buy from this type. 

The doors are open always to a 
young mine car salesman who has 
won his stronghold and fortified his 
position by a kind and courteous 
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a system cannot be obtained until the 
factory salesmen have demonstrated 
that such profitable operations are 
possible. 

It is interesting to note that the or- 
ganizations making the greatest suc- 
cess with airplane sales franchises 
are those headed by men who have 
had successful sales experience in 
other lines. It is believed that air- 
plane sales franchises will eventually 
become more profitable than exclusive 
sales rights to the more popular au- 
tomobiles. Such a sales set-up re- 
quires stable financial backing, com- 
petent executive direction, and a re- 
liable and well-known plane. 


manner that seems to emanate’ from 
his heart. He does not unduly take 
up the time of the people in the office 
but has a word or smile for all. 


UR observation has shown us 
that the salesman who is more 
than an order-taker, selects his clothes 
with care. He does not go in for 
spectacular effects, but rather stresses 
a note of conservatism and quality 
for he knows that correct clothes 
strengthen his poise and lend dignity 
and respect to his mission. We have 
labelled the inattention of our boss 
during certain of his interviews as 
“color-paralysis.” A bright tie of 
many hues, an ornate hat-band or a 
multi-colored shirt often produces an 
almost hypnotic but adverse effect. 
The salesman who is not going 
over should take stock of himself; 
prepare a trial balance of his per- 
sonality, assets and liabilities and find 
out just where he stands. Then if 
he has the courage to acknowledge 
his shortcomings, and will set out to 
establish some new standards, the 
sanctum sanctorum of our office and 
a million others will be opened to him. 
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Beauty of line 
and lustre of 
texture is 
shown in a table 
from Lord & 
Taylor, a Pi- 
naud box and a 
Bakelite jar 


Modern Designs SELL 


ODERN design is emerg- 
M ing from the fad stage, 

and the demand for it is 
developing into a well-established 
trend. In the process it has been 
severely pruned ; some of its buds 
have been blighted. That was 
inevitable. The grotesque and 
the bizarre are being soft-pedaled. 
The trend in modern furniture shows 
what is happening. Modern design 
in furniture, says Amos Parrish, ad- 
visor to several hundred department 
stores, is being worked out so that it 
will fit in with furniture that is in use. 

A good example is the automobile. 
The first automobiles were made to 
resemble buggies. Gradually a stream- 
lined creation evolved which has 
almost nothing in common with the 
buggy. The skyscraper was the fore- 
runner of the most distinctive form 
of American modern design. The 
new spirit is now being incorporated 
in its less daring aspects in a great 
many other articles. 

About ten years ago it became 
feasible to govern the alternating 
electric current, which is almost uni- 
versally used to supply light and 
power, so that the same current 
would also keep time. From this 
developed the Telechron clock. Last 
year the sale of these motor-driven 
clocks rose to $2,000,000. 

The best selling model was made of 
bakelite. In its plain colonial lines, 
it was the next thing to modern de- 


Leadership in Devising New 
Forms in Line With the 
New Art Demand Shown 
in Silk, Glass and Metal 


By FRANKLIN S. CLARK 


sign. Now the Warren Telechron 
Company is producing two other 
models that are thoroughly modern, 
both in design and material. One is 
made of bakelite, the other of metal. 
They have been developed as the 
result of consumer demand. But it 
is not only the increasing demand for 
modern designs that is influencing the 
company to push them. They lend 
themselves well to quantity produc- 
tion. More than 200 clocks can be 
made from one mold in a day. 

One model of modern design is 
made of wood for which the demand 
is growing. Because of its simplicity 
of finish and design it can be pro- 
duced in quantity. 

The glass container industry also 
has had a significant experience. Mr. 
Philip I. Heuisler, president of the 
Glass Container Association of Amer- 
ica, tells of one company which, 
before the war, made bottles for 
famous brands of whiskey. When 
prohibition came along it turned to 
making bottles for grape juice. Then 
the home-made wine industry sent the 
price of grapes from $16 to $168 a 
ton and the consumption of grape juice 


in its unfermented state dropped. 
The company turned to the pack- 
ing industry and was faced with 
the problem of winning outlets in 
a field where other manufactur- 
ers had a secure footing. 
The superiority of glass as 
compared to other containers was 
at first the main sales argument. 
Three years ago, the company decided 
that automatic machinery could create 
greater distinction in design. A port- 
folio picturing and describing new 
styles was prepared. Armed with 
this, a representative called on a food 
packer. He was one of these three- 
secretary men, and hard to see. A 
mutual friend was convinced that 
here was something that the packer 
really ought to see. A meeting was 
arranged. The representative, with 
the briefest of explanations, put the 
folder into the packer’s hands. 
Silently, he concentrated upon its 
contents. 

“Well,” was his verdict, “this is 
interesting. I don’t want any of 
these designs. They are not practical 
for us. But you have an idea.” 

The packer and the representative 
of the glass company put their heads 
together. Upon the packer’s recom- 
mendation, an exponent of modern 
design who had the reputation of 
being very practical, was retained. 
He was sent to the packing plant to 
find out how the containers might be 
handled without too far-reaching dis- 
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arrangements of belt conveyor sys- 
tems, filling devices and other equip- 
ment. 

Then this designer considered the 
manner in which the products would 
be used in the home. He studied 
their texture and color. Then he set 
about making his designs. They ap- 
pealed to the packer because they 
were distinctive. He perceived at 
once that they would appeal to the 
housewife and would lend themselves 
to plant requirements. The glass 
company secured a new customer and 
since then has been winning new cus- 
tomers steadily in much the same 
way. 

The same designer created jars for 
hard candy that present the product 
in such a setting through glass that 
any encomiums that could be put into 
print would be commonplace by com- 
parison. He made preserve jars that 
the housewife could set right on the 
table, because they were attractive 
and because they are not so tall but 
that a spoon could reach to the bottom 
of them. Packers adopted these con- 
tainers because they could do so with- 
out great increase in manufacturing 
costs, and because they created a de- 
mand. 


HE Stehli Silks Corporation was 

another pioneer in modern de- 
sign. Stehli had been pre-eminent 
for 100 years as a weaver of staple 
dress silks. Its business was slow to 
recover after the war. It was decided 
to adopt more agressive selling meth- 
ods than its wholesalers had been 
using. But it was not enough. 

The trade was demanding novelty 
prints, the demand for staples having 
declined. Stehli decided to go in for 
novelties and to supply the very best 
in design. Kneeland L. Green was 
made art director and empowered to 
establish a bureau of design. He and 
the general manager, 
Paul Hyde Bonner, 
vice-president, began 
to attend the Paris 
openings, studying 
trends in taste and 
fashions at their ori- 
gins, in continental 
resorts. 

The designs then se- 
cured were creations. 
Some were modern- 
istic. All were in tune 
with the trend. But 
it developed that the 
company’s salesmen 
were apathetic. They 
wanted something like their com- 
petitors were offering. Mr. Green 
round that the most exacting part 
of his duties was not the creation 
of designs, so much as “selling” 
these to the sales force. Original- 
ity and excellence of design they 
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ignored and looked upon with distrust. 

The new patterns were no sooner 
out and included in the sample books 
than the sales force paraded back to 
the art director, singly and in groups, 
bearing swatches of goods of com- 
petitors. 

“Why don’t you give us some de- 
signs like these,’ they cried. “They 
are selling!” 

It was no use to tell them that the 
patterns with which they had been 
supplied were in the current fashion 
trends; that the competitors’ samples 
were already on the wane. The sel- 
lers of silk fabrics were not fashion 
experts. The burden of their story 
to manufacturers and retailers had 
been: “We have the best in fabrics, 
and so far as patterns go we can give 
you what you want.” 


HATEVER a customer said he 

wanted they had accepted as a 
condition that could not be altered. 
It had never occurred to them that 
they might do the customer a favor, 
as well as benefit themselves, by sug- 
gesting and selling more advanced 
designs. ; a) 

It took determination and _ sales- 
manship on the part of the art direc- 
tor to demonstrate that copying a 
competitor’s product does not make 
for leadership. Gradually he made 
headway. The dramatic success of 
some of the patterns that the sales- 
men were apathetic about helped. 

The salesmen have not been trans- 
formed into stylists or art directors, 
but they have come to have faith in 
their firm’s style leadership, and that 
belief supplied the enthusiasm that 
brings the order. 

When a manufacturer said, “Give 
me something I can sell!’ which is 
the parrot-like refrain of many sales 
managers also, the modern executive 


containers that are purchased 


because of their convenience and design 
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who understands the new trend comes 
back at him with reasons why the de- 
sign will sell. 

This company’s business has 
doubled in five years, and it is again 
the largest maker of siik dress goods. 

The Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica experimented making chairs of 
dur-aluminum for the Mellon Bank 
in Pittsburgh. They were so satis- 
factory that the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road ordered some for its dining cars. 
They have since. been adopted by 
many railroads and hotels. * In 1928 
more than $300,000 of them were 
marketed. Last year $600,000 worth 
were disposed of. These chairs are 
distinctly modern. 

The Bakelite Corporation is finding 
a growing market for its product in 
the construction of modernistic fur- 
niture, in architectural uses and for 
containers. Modern design is like- 
wise stimulating the demand ; for 
piroline and other DuPont chemical 
products. 

The National Lamp Works of the 
General Electric Company has given 
attention to meeting a growing de- 
mand by creation of bulbs appropriate 
to various types of architecture. One 
of them is Gothic, another modern- 
istic, and still another takes the form 
of a candle. 


ORD & TAYLOR has had to in- 

crease the space devoted to 

modern furniture displays three times 
in the last two years. 

Modern design is now a paying 
proposition. The automobile, the sky- 
scraper, the hotel and sophisticated 
metropolitan taste, are the main 
forces to stimulate demand. In glass 
containers, silk dress goods and fur- 
niture, new design is finding its way 
into the home. The experimental 
stage is passing. Modern design is 
going into production. : 

The greatest recent 
development has been 
iu coloring and miod- 
ernizing equipment to 
make the kitchen a 
model workshop. Cab- 
inets have been de- 
signed to save labor’ 
and to provide space 


supply of food to off- 
set the tendency to 
live from store to 
table. Refrigerating’ 
devices have brought. 
the kitchen dollar into 
circulation as no other 
single improvement. The con- 
sumer must be shown design, util- 
ity and possible savings. The pre- 
liminary educational work was. 
costly. Now the innovations have’ 
become necessities in new as well 
as remodeled homes. 


tor at least one week’s ’ 
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Will General Electric 
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Unemployment Plan Work? 





Carl R. Gray 


ARL R. GRAY, president, Union 
Pacific System, says: 

“I sometimes think that the con- 
sideration given to the unemployment 
problem and to the responsibility of 
corporations therewith obscures some 
of their activities along other and 
really collateral lines. 

“For instance, we have a wage- 
earner while he is in the prime of 
life; then, we have him after disable- 
ment or age has overtaken him; and 
we have his dependents after he has 
passed away. 

“On our railroad, we are trying to 
take care of the first period by the 
stabilization of employment so far as 
humanly possible with the great vari- 
ation in traffic, and we have made 
substantial progress, particularly in 
the mechanical department. 

“We deal with the second class by 
our pension payments, which are 
growing rapidly as a larger propor- 
tion of the employees become older 
in the service. The basis for these 
pensions is in a sense conventional 
among railroads, i. e., one per cent. 


‘per year of service of the average of 


the last ten years’ pay. 

“And then to provide for the de- 
pendents after the death of the em- 
ployee, we carry, at the sole expense 
of the company, life or disablement 
insurance amounting to a full year’s 
salary (with a maximum of $2,500). 

“In each of these cases, the con- 
tribution by the company is not ma- 
terially less than the amount which 
General Electric sets aside for this 
new plan of relief. I am bringing this 
out, not as an argument with respect 
to.a treatment of the unemployment 


In the last two issues of 
ForBeEs a number of leading em- 
ployers commented on the Gen- 
eral Electric Company's Unem- 
ployment Plan, recently an- 
nounced by President Gerard 
Swope. In this issue are pre- 
sented additional views on the 
General Electric plan and obser- 
vations on the general subject of 
employment and unemployment. 


problem, but simply to illustrate the 

fact that the large corporations are 

not unmindful of their human respon- 

sibility. I am sure all the railroads 

will watch the General Electric ex- 

periment with sympathetic interest. 
Yours very truly, 


mae 


ULIUS ROSENWALD, chair- 
man, Sears, Roebuck & Com- 
pany, writes: 

“I am greatly interested in any 
forward step toward the protection 
of employees. In fact, this was 
among the things foremost in the 
minds of the officers of our company 
when we established our employees 
profit-sharing and pension fund. 

“The employee pays in five per 


HOW GE. UNEMPLOYMENT TRUST FUND WILL BE STARTED 
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Julius Rosenwald 


cent. of his wages, and the company 
a substantial amount of its profits, 
before considering dividends or taxes. 
Persons who have been with the com- 
pany for some time receive a sub- 
stantial sum on leaving; even those 
who have been with us a compara- 
tively short time get sufficient to 
carry them along for a reasonable 
period. : 

“Those who have ten years’ serv- 
ice are entitled to withdraw the full 
amount of the company’s contribu- 
tions plus their own savings. Not 
infrequently such employees have 
withdrawn a sufficient amount, so 
that the income on the value of the 
securities and money received would 
approximately and sometimes exceed 
their salary. 

“During the first twenty weeks of 
this year 3,185 employees withdrew 
their full share of the fund, out of 
which 2,898 had a service record of 
less than ten years, and 287 had a 
service record of ten years and over. 

“T think this will demonstrate that 


HOW PLAN WORKS WHEN BUSINESS ISGOOD 
AND ORDERS ARE PLENTY 
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at least a portion of industry is not 
indifferent to, but is keenly conscious 
of the importance of the whole em- 
ployment and unemployment problem. 


“Sincerely yours, 


F. KELLEY, president, Ana- 
C econda Copper Mining Com- 
pany, comments : 

“There is no doubt that the prob- 
lem presented by recurring periods of 
depression, accompanied by unem- 
ployment, presents an economic ques- 
tion of consequence. It is one of the 
most difficult situations that faces the 
executive who, on the one hand, is 
faced with the necessity of curtailing 
operations, and on the other, has a 
keen comprehension of the human 
equations that are involved in loss of 
income to the wage earner and his 
family. 


“Very truly yours, 


[Minn 





Cornelius F. Kelley 


HOW PLAN WORKS WHEN BUSINESS FALLS OFF 











Graphic Description of the General Electric Unemployment Plan 





George M. Verity 
EORGE M. VERITY, chair- 


man, The American Rolling 
Mill Company, states : 

“Industry is keenly conscious of 
the importance of the wnole problem 
of living and working conditions and 
those of employment and unemploy- 
ment. During the past twenty-five 
years industry in general and many 
specific industries have taken on 
many new obligations affecting the 
life, happiness and prosperity of the 
employee. 

“So much has already been done 
that any further broadening of all 
of these things must be done very 
cautiously and very soundly. It is 
our feeling that industry must work 
out some solution of all the prob- 
lems, winding up with the basic prob- 
lem of unemployment in some sound 
way. This whole question, however, 
is so large and so comprehensive that 
further improvement must come 
through evolution and not drastic 
revolution of the plans already in 
effect. 

“Certain definite reserves must be 
made by every sound institution to 
protect its operations and its prog- 
ress. There is a limit to the number 
of reserves that can be made and to 
the amount that can be reserved for 
any and all purposes, no matter how 
worthy. The great problem of indus- 
try is to earn enough to take care of 
actual needs and of the many re- 
serves it would like to set up to in- 
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sure sound management and contin- 
ued progress. 

“Every successful plan inaugurated 
by any company affecting unemploy- 
ment will be tremendously helpful in 
encouraging continued study of this 
most important problem. 

Yours very truly, 


. 


D. TEW, president, The B. F. 

e Goodrich Company, comments: 
“It is my feeling that an increas- 
ing number of our industrial units 
will gradually follow the course now 
being pioneered by General Electric. 
“T am convinced there is room for 
greater efficiency in the co-ordination 
of -production programs with con- 
sumptive requirements and inventory 
expansion and _ contraction. The 
course of least resistance is to ‘hire 





J. D. Tew 


and fire’ men in making necessary re- 
adjustments. Such plans as that of 
the General Electric Company are 
bound to exercise a stabilizing influ- 
ence on employment conditions gen- 
erally. 

“The B. F. Goodrich Company 
has, since 1926, exercised increasing 
care in changing its production rates 
for the very selfish reason that the 
lowest costs of output are brought 
about through the medium of experi- 
enced labor. In past years, due to 
the fluctuation of the rubber market, 
it has been extremely difficult to sta- 
bilize production schedules to the 
point that we would like, but with 
the outlook for narrower fluctuations 
over the next few years, we are 
hopeful of distinctly better employ- 
ment conditions. 

“Sincerely yours, 


—— ed 
b Ney, 
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MOTOR BOATS 


a Boon to Industry 


By MONROE WOOLLEY 


LREADY car-conscious to an 
y eec Americans are rap- 

idly becoming boat-conscious. 
No other pastime has had such un- 
precedented growth as has pleasure 
boating in the last decade. 

Boating development is steady, 
progressive, permanent. It is not only 
reaching out to the four corners of 
our own country, but into foreign 
lands as well. Indeed, the United 
States is putting the world afloat, 
just as it put the world riding on 
rubber tires. 

Los Angeles and New Orleans 
bicker over which has the larger 
yacht club—the largest on earth. 
When the membership reached 
around 2,000 the Los Angeles club 
stopped counting. The Manila club 
is busy teaching the Filipinos, the 
Chinese and the Japanese the rudi- 
ments of handling a mainsheet on 
sweet-lined sailing craft or how to 
get the most miles per hour out of 
an American-made marine motor. 


Eien phenomenal growth of boat- 
ing is so rapid and so marked 
that not even an accurate estimate 
can be made of the number of boats 
of all types now in use, especially 
since boats under sixteen feet in 
length are not required to be regis- 
tered. But conservative authority 


places the number at 1,250,000 crafts. 
With an average length per boat of 
twenty-five feet the fleet, placed in 
single file, would reach a quarter of 
the way around the globe. It is 





claimed that even the small, snorting 
outboards would bridge the Atlantic. 
The year 1929 recorded the largest 
growth in numbered, or registered, 
pleasure boats—the costlier type— 
when _ government compilations 
showed a total of 236,514 craft of 
the vacht type. 

There are no authentic records as 
to the money invested in this stupen- 
dous fleet of pleasure craft. On the 
Pacific Coast alone the money invest- 
ment is estimated at $24,000,000 for 
yachts and motor boats alone, not 
counting the small “fry.” 

Thus, it is as- obvious as a solar 
eclipse that boats mean much to busi- 
ness, big and small. 

The construction of a car com- 
mands a little steel, some rubber, a 
bit of upholstering, a few electrical 
units, a motor. Boat construction 
reaches into all manner of fields— 
into factories and shops, into the for- 
ests, the mines, the hardware and 
plumbing factories, into all electrical 
fields ; it commands rugs, drapes, pic- 
tures, linen, silk, silverware, china- 
ware, glassware, radio, an entire cata- 
log of technical instruments and 
mechanical devices—in fact every- 
thing a boat requires and a man 
wants and must have ashore he must 
have afloat. Even the knitting mills 
feel the great growth in boating. 
Bathing suit sales,as statistics may re- 
veal, were never so great. Auto sales 
may slump, but boats are on the rise! 

But here is what is stopping yet 
greater growth: Lack of a safe and 
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A Business That 
Has Escaped a 
Slump — Rapid 
Expansion When 
Cities Provide 
Housing for Boats 


handy place for the new buyer to 
keep his craft. 

If a car cannot be at once “ga- 
raged” it can be parked in the street. 
Not so with a boat. Boats must have 
safe anchorages. They must be 
moored where the owner can get to 
and from them readily. Municipalities 
are providing recreation parks and 
golf: links, but too few are providing 
boat basins and yacht harbors along 
with their airports, notwithstanding 
that the boat basins, wherever mu- 
nicipally owned and operated, are 
paying handsome dividends. 


| Fe gee if you can, in the early 
ddys of automotive pioneering, 
the manufacturers of cars having to 
band together and to fare forth to 
provide public or private garages, or 
both, for prospective buyers to house 
their automobiles in, before sales 
could be made! This is precisely 
what boat sales agencies have been 
driven to do in many cities, on many 
waterways, now that more boats are 
in use than there are anchorages in 
which to harbor them. In one city 
nearly 400 applications from pros- 
pective boat-buyers are on file with 
the municipal authorities for berthing 
facilities which cannot be furnished 
due to the congested condition of the 
city’s one yacht basin. This con- 
dition meant the loss not only of 400 
sales, but also no doubt the loss of 
many more prospects. 

Tiring of the city officials’ lack of 
interest in enlarging its boat basin, 
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the dealers and boat builders of the 
town went in a body to their cham- 
ber of commerce. That body brought 
pressure to bear on the city officials, 
with the result that the basin is to 
be increased in size to accommodate 
1,000 additional boats. The dealers 
and builders then appointed commit- 
tees to call on the officials of all the 
towns on the bay. As a result five of 
the dozen or more small neighboring 
localities have appropriated funds for 
the construction of public basins of 
100-boat capacities. 

There is excellent opportunity for 
private capital to enter the boat 
“stabling’” business. The profits de- 
rived from municipal operation, how- 
ever poorly managed, prove this. Al- 
ready one large corporation has ac- 
quired suitable water-front lands and 
is planning to build a modern boat 
“garage” ashore, with repair shops, a 
large yacht basin where hundreds of 
boats may be anchored, with service 
facilities for patrons. The next few 
years will see many such companies 
operating on waterways throughout 
the country. 


OATS still cost too much. Lack 

of mass manufacture has been a 
hindrance to universal ownership. 
Another factor in slowing up an 
otherwise rapid growth is the lack 
of instalment selling. But at last one 
of the biggest credit companies in 
the country has “made port” by 
acknowledging that it is as easy to 
make “hard” payments on a boat as 
it is to use the payment plan in buy- 
a car. Other credit companies, as 
well as individual brokers, are enter- 
ing the field. Instalment selling has 
brought another boom to _ boating, 
too. Before its advent no pleasure 
boat could be insured; insurance is 
now possible. 


For years naval architects and 
most of the builders ignored the ad- 
vantages of mass or machine manu- 
facture. They were 
content with “stock” 
models. 

Rarely was more 
than one boat built 
from the plans of a 
given design. Stan- 
dardization of design 
was unheard of. No 
builder thought of 
building a boat un- 
less upon order from 
a naval architect. To 
build stocks of one- 
design boats either in 
the power or sailboat 
fields, or both, and 
then to look for buy- 
ers was unthinkable. 

Now that stock 
models are here, 
hext must come mass 
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W. H. Vanderbilt at 
wheel of his “Widget” 





manufacture. The industry needs a 
builder with the vision of a Ford, for 
boating is bound to rank as the very 
first sport or pastime with the masses 
if it can be had at moderate cost. 
Aircraft, automobile and even 
street car builders are now specializ- 
ing in boat construction. Some of 
the firms to go in for boat or ma- 
rine motor building in recent years, 
sensing the rapidly growing move- 
ment waterward, are the Dodge Cor- 
poration, the American Car & Foun- 
dry Company, the J. G. Brill Com- 


A Marine Boom! 


HE motor industry has shown 

gains for many years but now 
its ally, the motor-boat industry, 
is increasing even faster. The 
New Jersey Board of Commerce 
reports 15,372 registered in that 
State in 1929, an increase of 
20 per cent. over 1928. This is 
nearly three times the rates of 
growth of automobile registration 
and is typical for the nation. 


pany, the Chrysler people and the 
Rickenback CorpG6ration: Boat shows 
are now as comthon as automobile 
shows and display rooms are being 
opened in automobile agencies, sport- 


‘ing goods and department stores. 


Boating is expanding at such a pace 
that, because of a woeful lack of 
berthing spacé in many localities, a 
concern has just placed upon the mar- 
ket a scow-type of mooring house, 
resembling a houseboat or ark, with 
a water basin in the center in which 
to “park” one’s craft. Some models 
of these floating steel boat basins 
have cabins aboard to provide living 
quarters’ for 
owners who wish 
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to live near their boats for long 
periods of time or over week-ends. 

Numerous busy business men are 
now using fast boats for commuting 
between their offices and their coun- 
try estates. In the larger water cen- 
ters boats are being chartered for 
pleasure or commuting at from $2,- 
000 to $6,000 per month, depending 
upon size and speed. 


LR some of the larger boat centers 
large sub-divisions of real es- 
tate have been sold wholly to peo- 
ple interested in boating; even entire 
towns have been built up, with suit- 
able yacht harbors adjoining, the 
complete population of which is de- 
voted to water sports. Most of this 
real estate activity with a boating 
background has developed in the East. 
Many opportunities of the kind are 
yet open, especially where municipal 
governments and private capital have 
failed to provide suitable boat-berth- 
ing facilities. Often the salaried city 
man who cannot afford a home in 
town is anxious for a cheap Sum- 
mer home near the water where he 
can keep a_ boat. 

Canada purchased the _ greatest 
number of motor boats and marine 
engines from the United States, 
during a récent period, according 
to government figures. Argentine 
took the second greatest number, 
with Great Britain third and Japan 
fourth. 

The development of the outboard 
motor from a toy to a most depend- 
able little power plant has, perhaps, 
done more than any other one thing 
to stimulate an interest in boats. Each 
year sees the horsepower of these 
little “power pets” increased. These 
tiny engines are putting the world 
afloat as the automobile put it 
awheel. Trainloads are being ex- 
ported abroad every year. There 
are now some ten or twelve different 
makes on the market, all dependable 
and cheap. Outboards are respon- 
sible for the development of little 
cruisers which will sleep a couple 
with one or two 
small children in the 
cabin. 

Figuring upon 1,- 
500,000 boats of all 
sizes, types and 
kinds in the conti- 
nental United States 
and in our overseas 
dependencies, and 
placing the cost at 
$300 each (the price 
of a_ small, open 
outboard motorboat) 
we have $450,000,- 
000 invested in pleas- 
ure boating. But that 
is not all. Although 
a boat properly cared 
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for, will last for years the annual and hues, instead of the conventional have an expenditure of $75,000,000 


upkeep and maintenance bill brings white—blue, orange, red, even yel- —while the actual cost for these 
a lot of business to allied indus- low. Last season a number of sail- items is probably double that. 
tries, largely for paints and oils, boats on both coasts appeared with Boating generally has much to 


fuel, gear and accessories. Even crimson sails. By placing the op- commend it. It is healthful and in- 
the present color craze is extending erating cost and the annual mainte- vigorating, and appeals alike to mil- 
to watercraft. This season will see mance and repair cost at the absurd- lionaires and the average business 
yachts and motorboats of all colors ly low estimate of $50 per hoat we man. 
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“BUY DURING SLUMP!” 


By HERBERT N. CASSON 


Written Specially for ForBES 


“Dollars are now being sold for 
thirty cents. Practically every security 
in the United States is now being sold 
at less than its value. 

“The way to create a fortune is to 
buy from pessimists. Pay your money 
and take the risk. 

“Frick started his career by buying 
coke ovens in the slump of 1873. Car- 
negie made $300,000,000 by buying 
steel plants in slumps. 

“Hundreds of fortunes have been 


HE San Francisco earthquake, 

j if I may use that forbidden 

word, cured hundreds of crip- 
ples. They jumped up and ran for 
their lives. 

They weren’t as badly crippled as 
they thought they were. They didn’t 
know that they could run until their 
houses began to shake. 

The Good Book, too, tells the story 
of a cripple whose weakness was more 
in his mind than in his legs. The Mas- 
ter said to him: “Rise, take up thy made by buying from pessimists. Ye 
bed and walk.” He rose and walked gods! What a chance there is at the 
and carried his bed. Herbert N. Casson moment ! 

So, here is the thought that I would “In five years from now, most 
like to send out to the business men of America: American business men will belong to the ‘I-wish-I-had 

“You are depressed. You think you are crippled. You Club.’ 











are afraid of the future. You are full of fears. “Then, it will be too late to buy a dollar for thirty cents. 
“You have half the gold of the world and half of the The opportunities will be gone. 

machinery and most of the automobiles and all the sky- “When a horse balks, the balk is in his head, not in his 
| scrapers. legs. He moves on when he thinks he will. 

“You have the greatest home market in the world and “And when an American business man is depressed, the 
i! the largest corporations that the world has ever seen. slump is in his head. There is nothing serious to prevent 
“You are ruled more by ideas and less by tradition than him from making money if he thinks he will. 

H any other people in the world. You have usually done “When Fear rules the will, nothing can be done, but 
ie what you thought you could do. when a man casts Fear out of his mind, the world be- 
p “How can it be possible that a progressive nation of comes his oyster. 

oe 120,000,000 people can be wrecked by the speculations “To lose a bit of money is nothing, but to lose hope— 
| of a little handful of fools in Wall Street? to lose nerve and ambition—that is what makes men 
f “The prices that were forced too high had to come _ cripples. 

(i down. To-day all the prices are too low. “This silly depression has gone on long enough. Get 
i “There is now a golden opportunity for eyery man_ rid of it. It ig inside of you. 
who has eyes to see it. “RISE AND WALK” 
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Human Beasts of 


Burden in China 
© Ewing Galloway 


Our Chances in the Far East 


ECAUSE 

of our 

geograph- 
ical location 
America could 
logically expect 
a substantial 
market in the 
Far East for 
our surplus 
products. Japan 
and China 
would contrib- 
ute the bulk of this trade. 

Japan has a population of 90,000,- 
000, including her colonies, Formosa, 
Sakhalin, Chosen, and the strip in 
Manchuria which she dominates. 
China has a population of 400,000,- 
000. Here is a vast field for our 
future commerce. 

America is favored in her trade 
relations with these countries. On 
my recent world tour I discovered 
we are liked by both the Japanese 
and the Chinese despite all that we 
may hear about the resentment 
toward us. 

Japan does not complain about our 
immigration quota; that is our own 
problem. She feels, however, that 
total exclusion of her own people is 
unfair and places them under a 
stigma. The progress she has made 
in industry and science in a half 
century has placed her fifth among 
the nations of the world in wealth. 
She regards as ludicrous our willing- 





By LOUIS GUENTHER 


Publisher, The Financial World 


ness to treat her as an equal in diplo- 
matic negotiations in world affairs 
and then closing our doors to her 
people. Any quota, small as it may 
be, would remove this sore spot. 
Other than this controversy, there is 
none. The Japanese have a warm 
spot in their hearts for Commodore 
Peary, for Jacob Schiff, who came 
to their assistance to finance the war 
against Russia, and for Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

China links Lincoln with her own 
liberator, Dr. Sun Yat Sen. 

The Far Eastern world could aug- 
ment our prosperity considerably, 
but that is not an immediate pros- 
pect. In addition to finding them- 
selves in the trough of depression 
that the rest of the world is in, both 
Japan and China are sorely affected 
by unfavorable national factors. 

Japan’s principal exports are raw 
and manufactured silk and cotton 
goods. Silk prices are at the nadir of 
low price level, due not only to re- 
duced consuming power, but also to 
substitutes like rayon and celanese. 
Japan has not the surplus capital as 
a backlog that we have, hence she 
feels more keenly the economic pinch. 

With diminished export revenues, 
reduced domestic earnings and de- 
clining profits, Japan faces a pressing 
internal economic problem. Her 
taxes have not decreased. She must 
maintain substantial military and 


naval forces for the protection of 


her large encircling shores. She must 
also be prepared to defend herself 
and her possessions, the greater part 
of which just now is in a state of 
ferment, and a watchful eye must be 
kept upon the Bear of the North, 
who entertains none too friendly 
feelings toward her. This great ex- 
pense is naturally a hardship on the 
people at a time of unemployment 
ahd when they confront a still lower 
wage base. 


APAN has but little arable land. 
She is largely a mountainous 
country and hence looks to her more 
fertile colonies, Formosa and Chosen, 
for agricultural expansion. Less than 
20 per cent. of her area is capable of 
food production, and of that rice 
comprises the bulk. In consequence 
Japan for many years must depend 
upon imports of foodstuffs. 

She has extensive fisheries which 
are constantly expanding; she is also 
well supplied with coal and lumber 
but has little copper. Her mountains 
teem with rushing streams and water 
falls, affording an abundance of 
water power, of which she has been 
quick to avail herself. These natural 
facilities permit her to operate indus- 
tries on an economical basis. 

Japan is a firm believer in a cen- 
tralized and integrated industrial 
unit. She is a formidable nation, 
whose future will be largely along 

(Continued on page 30) 
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ACATION is a game, and we 
, all in it. It requires a ter- 
rific, unending energy to succeed. 
But the men who do big things are 
those who occasionally get away from 
the mass and find rest and recreation 
where the winds blow and the sooth- 
ing waters flow; where the odor of 
pines is perpetual, and where Nature 
supplies everything in the way of 
health and healing that tired bodies 
demand.—Elbert Hubbard. 


Many men absorbed in business 
show such a rare quality of culture 
that we are surprised at it. The rea- 
son invariably is partly because hard 
work and even the weariness it leaves 
carry a nobility with them, but also 
because there is no room in such 
lives for inferior mental occupation. 
—Ernest Dimnet. 


Every experience is valuable be- 
cause it relates us to the infinite. The 
wells of adversity, filled with tears, 
become great living springs, power- 
ful and recuperative, if as we go 
through the valley we know how to 
use those glimpses of the infinite. 
We are not lifting ourselves by our 
own bootstraps. We have the power 
of the infinite as our own.—Dr. 
Randolph Ray. 


When a person buys a cheap article 
he feels good when he pays for it, 
and disgusted every time he uses it. 
When he buys a good article, he feels 
better every time he uses it, for the 
recollection of quality remains long 
after the price is forgotten —E. C. 
Simmons. 


Work is the grand cure of all the 
maladies and miseries that ever beset 
mankind—honest work, which you 
intend getting done—Thomas Car- 
lyle. 


Just as you now play a piece with- 
out the music and do not think what 
notes you strike, though once you 
picked them out by slow and patient 
toil, so, if you begin of set purpose, 
you will learn the law of kindness in 
utterance so perfectly that it will be 
second nature to you and make more 
music in your heart than all the songs 
the sweetest voice has ever sung.— 
Frances E. Willard. 


THOUGHTS 
LIFE AND BUSINESS 


How much easier our work would 
be if we put forth as much effort 
trying to improve the quality of it 
as most of us do trying to find ex- 
cuses for not properly attending to 
it—George W. Ballinger. 


Better to misplace trust occasional- 
ly than to harbor distrust.—Selected. 


A Text 


Poverty and shame shall be 
to him that refuseth instruc- 
tion; but he that regardeth 
reproof shall be honored.— 
Proverbs 13:18. 


From D. Leedom, Portsmouth, 
Ohio. What is your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 


A great part of all mischief in the 
world arises from the fact that men 
do not sufficiently understand their 
own aims. They undertake to build 
a tower and spend no more labor on 
the foundation than would be neces- 
sary to build a hut.—Goethe. 


We should not only master ques- 
tions, but also act upon them, and act 
definitely—Woodrow Wilson. 


Books are the open avenues down 
which, like kings coming to be 
crowned, great ideas and inspirations 
move to the abbey of man’s soul. 
There are some people still left who 
understand perfectly what Fenelon 
meant when he said, “If the crowns 
of all the kingdoms of the empire 
were laid down at my feet in ex- 
change for my books and my love of 
reading, I would spurn them all.”— 
Ernest Dressel North. 


Of all inventions, the alphabet and 
the printing press alone excepted, 
those inventions which bridge dis- 
tances have done most for civiliza- 
tion.— Macaulay. 
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7 OUTH is not a time of life; it is 
a state of mind. People grow 
old only by deserting their ideals and 
by outgrowing the consciousness of 
vouth. Years wrinkle the skin, but 
to give up enthusiasm wrinkles the 
soul. . . . You are as old as your 
doubt ; your fear; your despair. The 
way to keep young is to keep your 
faith young. Keep your self-confi- 
dence young. Keep your hope young. 
Dr. Luella F. Phelan. 


A lot of fellows think it’s smart to 
say they never think of business out- 
side of business hours, until they dis- 
cover just ahead of them the people 
who think about it all the time.—The 
Toledo System. 


Let us learn to be content with 
what we have. Let us get rid of our 
false estimates, set up all the higher 
ideals—a quiet home; vines of our 
own planting ; a few books full of the 
inspiration of a genius ; a few friends 
worthy of being loved, and able to 
love us in return; a hundred innocent 
pleasures that bring no pain or re- 
morse; a devotion to the right that 
will never swerve; a simple religion 
empty of all bigotry, full of trust and 
hope and love—and to such a philos- 
ophy this world will give up all the 
empty joy it has——David Swing. 


When.a customer asks for a thing 
the first time it means curiosity, when 
she asks for it the second, it means 


_merit.—The Spade. 


Method goes far to prevent trouble 
in business; for it makes the task 
easy, banishes confusion, saves abun- 
dance of time and instructs those 
who have business depending what 
to do and what to hope.—William 
Penn. 


The fortunate circumstances of our 
lives are generally found at last to 
be of our own producing.—Gold- 
smith. 


A year of self-surrender will bring 
larger blessings than four-score years 
of selfishness— Henry Van Dyke. 
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cern themselves more about self-ag- 
grandizement through stock market 
and other operations than about their 
daily duties. Wealth—but not colos- 
sal wealth, as measured to-day—has 
naturally come to him, and he has 
appreciated it as a badge of profes- 
sional achievement. 

His name has never been bandied 
about Wall Street as “bulling” or 
“bearing” this, that or the next stock. 
He is not remotely known as a specu- 
lator. On the rare occasions when I 
have asked him how he felt ‘about 
the market outlook, he has invari- 
ably—and_ sincerely—protested that 
he was no authority whatsoever. He 
has even given me concrete illustra- 
tions to prove it! 

Yet when panic engulfed Wall 
Street last Fall it was Lamont’s lead- 
ership that was accepted by the other 
powerful bankers who organized the 
so-called Consortium that wrestled 
with the problem of maintaining 
some semblance of an orderly mar- 
ket-place for stocks. The Consor- 
tium elicited as much criticism as 
credit, perhaps because the full ex- 
tent of its constructive work was not 
(of necessity) revealed. Lamont did 
his best, but never having devoted 
profound study to stock market spec- 
ulation, he demonstrated no unique 
aptitude for such a catch-as-catch-can 
role. 





NE characteristic of Lamont is 

that he never pretends to know 
things he doesn’t know. He never 
hesitates to delegate responsibilities 
to others—having first seen to it that 
an organization fit to handle respon- 
sibilities has been knit together and 
properly trained. 

A conspicuous trait is his faculty 
of coneentration. While he is 
handling one matter everything else 
is totally excluded from his mind; 
and until he has thought one prob- 
lem through, he refuses to let an- 
other obtrude upon his attention. Or 
he can divert equally intense atten- 
tion to the interruption. 

During a critical national period, 
he was playing golf when a messen- 
ger, hurrying from the clubhouse, in- 
formed him that Washington wanted 
to talk to him immediately. He was 
about to drive. “Tell them I'll call 
in a little while,’ was his calm an- 
swer. Unperturbed he made a per- 
tect drive and continued to play his 
best game for the next three holes 
which brought him nearest the club 
house. Then he called Washington. 


Only those closest to him realized 


The Man Who Answers the SOS of Nations 


(Continued from page 15) 


how purely sentimental was the im- 
pulse resulting in the one conspicu- 
ous fizzle of Lamont’s career—his 
ownership of the New York Even- 
ing Post during the four years 1918- 
22. He realized its peculiar quality 
and the prestige that might attach to 
its ownership. Then, too, he saw an 
institution of fine quality and tradi- 
tion that he might save from passing 
into bad hands. But there was a ten- 
der associations as well; his only 
brother (who while editor of The 
Nation died twenty years ago) had 
been its managing editor and there 
had been a time when he _ had 
aspired to make him one day its 
owner. Besides, there is something 
about printer’s ink that abides in the 
blood; for years this bee of having 
his own newspaper buzzed in his bon- 
net. 


HEN he bought it in 1918 the 
cry went forth that “the Mor- 
gans are trying to control the press!” 
Nothing in it, the venture was abso- 
lutely personal; the fact is that he did 
it despite considerable objection 
among his partners. And Lamont 
countered to the cry by giving abso- 
lute control of the property to three 
nationally known trustees of indepen- 
dence beyond suspicion, announcing 
that he would not interfere with the 
editorial policies. He kept his word; 
but found himself burdened with an 
increasing financial responsibility 
without any of the satisfactions of 
which he had dreamed. And almost 
immediately his international obliga- 
tions called him abroad—to the Peace 
Conference, afterward to China. By 
the time he could come home the sit- 
uation was hopelessly involved. De- 
prived of the benefit of Lamont’s 
constructive genius, the enterprise 
got disastrously, irretrievably, ‘‘into 
the red.” There was little occasion 
for surprise when he parted with it. 
This constitutes one of the very few 
failures of Lamont’s eventful career ; 
he feels himself that it was due 
chiefly to the overwhelming circum- 
stances preventing his personal at- 
tention to it. But he cannot keep his 
fingers out of the printer’s-ink. The 
brilliant Literary Review of the 
Evening Post, of which Dr. Henry 
Seidel Canby was creator and ed- 
itor, was reincarnated into the now 
notably successful Saturday Review 
of Literature. And Lamont is be- 
hind it. 
Perhaps this particular excursion 
outside the realm of banking brought 
home to him the following declara- 
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tion he once made: “The moment 
that a banker begins to think that he 
knows how to run a railway or an in- 
dustrial company, that moment marks 
a sad period for both himself and the 
company. The ordinary banker must 
stick to his last and not try to manage 
a business for which he lacks both 
training and equipment.” 

Before, during or since the war 
almost every nation, strong and 
weak, has benefitted from labors on 
its behalf by “Dr.” Lamont, that 
title having been conferred upon him 
by the financial world because of his 
skill in infusing strength into weak 
financial patients—national, corpor- 
ate, educational, charitable, etc. 

Talking of titles, Lamont has been 
decorated by numbers of countries, 
including France, Belgium, Japan, 
Italy, Greece, and has received hon- 
orary degrees from Union College: 
Doctor of Laws; Rochester Univer- 
sity: Doctor of Laws, while Harvard 
paid him the signal honor of choos- 
ing him as Chief Marshall for the 
Commencement in 1917, the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of his graduation. 
He was also elected president of the 
Harvard Alumni Association in 1925. 


RS. Lamont went her husband 

one better in the matter of de- 
grees; after graduating from Smith 
College she pursued post graduate 
studies at Columbia, taking the degree 
of A.M. there. Then she turned her 
attention to the raising of a family of 
three sons and a daughter. Of the 
Lamont family, Thomas S., the old- 
est, who was president of the Har- 
vard Crimson, followed ably in his 
father’s footsteps in the Morgan firm 
and was made a partner in January, 
1929, at the age of twenty-nine. Cor- 
liss recently figured in the newspa- 
pers because of his vigorous cham- 
pioning of certain Harvard scrub- 
women who complained of having 
been discharged without receiving 
the compensation due them. He is 
the antithesis of a conservative polit- 
ically—his father’s vote for Hoover 
was offset by his own vote for Al. 
Smith. Corliss is earning a reputa- 
tion as a teacher of philosophy at 
Columbia University. Austin, the 
third son, is pursuing post-graduate 
work at New College, Oxford. 
Eleanor, the daughter, is a student 
at Smith College. 

Most of us have our peculiarities. 
One of Lamont’s is his horror of 
growing old and infirm. Until after 
he passed the half-century mark, he 
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was too engrossed in his countless 
colossal tasks to give adequate atten- 
tion to his health. Now, however, 
he is scrupulously careful of his diet, 
sees to it that he gets a rational 
amount of exercise and recreation, 
avoids needless overwork, and has 
succeeded in cultivating a less busi- 
nesslike and more genial] attitude 








towards the world. After living the 
greater part of his life at Englewood, 
he built an attractive home on the 
Palisades, overlooking the Hudson, 
North of Englewood. Here he com- 
bines with land pleasures water 
pleasures. 

At almost 60, despite the terrific 
burdens he has carried and the mul- 
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titudinous problems he has wrestled 
with for three decades, he shows re. 
markably little sign of age physically, 
his mentality has grown with the 
years, and, equally important in the 
long run, he has notably advanced in 
the science of living, and continues 
to accumulate a steadily augmenting 
wealth of friends and friendships. 





Our Chances in the Far East 
(Continued from page 27) 


the pathway of industry. In that 
frame must also be set her shipping. 
This is a natural evolution for an 
island kingdom, and in that respect 
her development is not unlike that of 
Great Britain. Ships flying her flag 
ply over the seven seas and in tonnage 
she ranks high among the nations. 

The principal railroads are govern- 
ment controlled and operated, as are 
the utilities. In point of efficiency 
and service her utility operations are 
on a much better basis than our own 
municipally operated plants. 

Japan’s financial structure is well 
maintained, and her national credit 
stands high. Her desire to attain a 
greater degree of stability results 
from a period when too rapid expan- 
sion was followed by a considerable 
number of bank failures. Her finan- 
cial power is more or less concen- 
trated in a small group of banking 
families which have a big stake in 
most of her important industries. 
Their interests include banking, 
manufacturing, mining, shipping and 
even department stores. 

The shoe of depression pinches her 
more on account of its accentuated 
form also in China and the Straits 
Settlements, where the decline in 
prices of their important commodi- 
ties and of silver has affected the 
purchasing power of these populaces 
materially. 


ET in judging Japan’s future we 
must project our vision beyond 
the ills of the hour. These, while 
they appear depressing, can leave no 
permanent injury to a strong nation. 
In China the prospects are more 
obscure, for that vast continent has 
been held back by tradition. One 
need journey only a few hundred 
miles into the interior to see the 
cleavage between China’s modern 
civilization and her primitive life. 
Many of the Chinese themselves can- 
not understand why they should have 
a republic instead of an emperor. 
That happened because of the revolt 
of the intellectuals against a deca- 
dent royalty, but the change in mas- 
ters has not resulted in much beneit 
to China. It may in time. 
One explanation of her turmoil is 
the lack of a concrete national spirit. 





Our Brilliantly 


Efficient Politicians! 
BOUT a year ago a gigantic 
railroad consolidation pro- 
gram, sponsored by the all-pow- 
erful Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, was announced with 
much ado. This plan, whereby all 
roads would be merged into nine- 
teen systems, met with a rather 
indifferent reception. Many au- 
thorities doubt whether it will 
ever go through. The few con- 
solidations that have already been 
carried out, or which are now 
under consideration, are attacked 
periodically by legislators who 
conjure up all sorts of evil conse- 
quences. 

The railroad executive’s lot is 
not a happy one. When earnings 
are good the alert (?) politicians 
demand lower freight rates; 
when earnings are poor the politi- 
cians remain silent, and the roads 
are urged by the I. C. C. to con- 
solidate with stronger rivals! 

An excellent example of the 
rare skill and courage with which 
Congress tackled an important 
piece of railroad legislation is re- 
vealed in the following quote, 
from the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce : 


“Congress was reluctant to pass a 
Resolution baldly commanding that 
freight rates on farm products be de- 
creased regardless of whether the 
railroads would earn a fair return. 
But Congress was also afraid to re- 
ject this demand by the farm organi- 
zations. Hence Congress compromised. 
It passed the [Hoch-Smith] Resolu- 
tion, but it loaded it with clauses 
which meant ‘different things to 
different minds.’ And the Supreme 
Court ultimately found it necessary to 
say that, so far as it could perceive, 
the Resolution meant practically noth- 
ing at all.” 


Yet some people still favor 
government ownership and man- 
agement of business! 





A highly intelligent Chinese has ex- 
pressed this view: “China is not a 
nation, but a continent far too large 
for any one faction ever to rule it 
successfully.” 

China has 400,000,000 people, a 
population immense enough to pro- 
vide an enormous market, but they 
can buy only the barest necessities 
of life. Before China can become an 
important market certain fundamen- 
tal transitions will be necessary not 
only in her politics but ‘in her eco- 
nomic structure. She needs a pro- 
longed period of peace to recuperate 
most of all. 

Financially bankrupt and without 
any international credit, the numer- 
ous war lords striving to obtain a 
despotic control over the country are 
draining the people of what they have 
left. The famines from which China 
is suffering result from the enforced 
inability of the people to carry on 
agriculture. Despite her internal 
struggles, her misfortunes and_ her 
lack of stability, China commands all 
the inherent resources and the popu- 
lation upon which could be built a 
promising future. Her greatest needs 
are: 

Raising the level of education and the 
earning power of her people. 

Greatly increased railroad 
which she now woefully lacks. 

Construction of roads. 

A stable government. 

When that day arrives, China will 
become a great market place. Japan 
and China together have a population 
of more than 500,000,000. If their 
annual purchasing power could be 
raised to $10 per capita it would 
alone absorb $5,000,000,000 of the 


world’s goods. 


facilities, 





S a somewhat inconspicuous 
member of a rather conspicu- 
ous business house, and since then as 
an amateur diplomat, I have found 
that the business of international un- 
derstanding is being carried on by 
business as it cannot be carried on by 
any other means. Business is ex- 
change of goods for goods and of 
goods for services. Though we speak 
of bargaining as sordid, when men 
first began to exchange, to trade or 
bargain, instead of using force to 
capture what they wanted, the first 
great challenge to barbarism had been 
made.—Dwight Morrow. 
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“WE WOULD NOT ACCEPT 
DOUBLE THE PRICE WE PAID” 





INTRODUCED two years ago, the Century Protecto- 
graph has made itself indispensable in efficient offices 
everywhere. Without exception, Century users com- 
mend its speed, ease of operation and versatility. A 
letter from one of them is reprinted below. 


INDEPENDENT SALT COMPANY 
369 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 
The Todd Company December 14, 1929 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 
It would be a pleasure to have our name added to your long list 
of satisfied users of the Century Protectograph. 


We would not consider accepting double the price we paid for 
same if we could not purchase another. 


_ We sell only the best in our line and use the same policy in buy- 
ing, which is another reason why we have your machine. 


Yours very truly, 
Wm. G. Porter, Treasurer. 


Handsome and sturdy, the Century is faster than 
any previous Protectograph, except the larger, 
more expensive Todd Super-Speed. Experienced oper- 
ators have acquired a speed of 1000 checks an hour. 


Its handle responds to the touch of a little finger. Its 
three-color keyboard, and dials which instantly show 
the amount set up, make mistakes almost impossible. 
Identical amounts may be repeated indefinitely, merely 
by pulling the lever. 


The Century’s attractive two-color imprint dis- 
tinguishes your checks as it protects them. You'll 
find it good business from every angle. For more 
complete information, use the convenient coupon 
below. The Todd Company, Protectograph Division, 
Rochester, N. Y. Sole makers of the Protectograph, 
Super-Safety Checks and Todd Greenbac Checks. 
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THE TODD COMPANY, Protectograph Division 


1154 University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me complete information about the Todd 
Century Protectograph. 


Name 





Address 








Business 





TODD SYSTEM OF 


CHECK 


PROTECTION 










RECORDS 


... UNHERALDED! 
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THE FORD PLANE 


The Ford plane is planned, constructed 
and operated as a commercial trans- 
port. Built of corrugated aluminum 
alloys, it has great structural strength 
and durability, and is most econom- 
ical to maintain in operation. The uni- 
formity of its material is determined 
by scientific test. All planes have three 
motors in order to insure reserve 
power to meet and overcome emer- 
gencies. The engines may be Wright, 
Pratt & Whitney or Packard Diesel, 
totaling from 675 to 1275 horse-power. 
Ford planes have a cruising range of 
from 580 to 650 miles at speeds he- 
tween 55 and 135 miles per hour. Loads 
carried from 3630 to 6000 pounds. 

The capacity of these planes is 9 to 
15 passengers and a crew of two (pilot 
and assistant). Planes can be equipped 
with a buffet, toilet, running water, 
electric lights, adjustable chairs. 

The price of the Ford tri-motored, 
all-metal plane is exceptionally low— 
$40,000 to $50,000 at Dearborn. 

Ford branches will be glad to give 
you information on the Ford _ tri- 
motored, all-metal plane in all models. 












































Over sea or over land . . . safely and swiftly to the destination 







Wir airplanes flying a total of 83,000 miles daily in the 
United States, it is not surprising that records frequently 
go by the board unheralded by newspapers. Several recent 
performances of Ford commercial planes deserve to be 
emblazoned on the records as evidence of the efficiency of 
the tri-motored, all-metal transport. .. . 

A Ford all-metal, tri-motored Army plane flew 1140 
miles over land and sea from Miami to France Field, 
Panama Canal Zone, in 11 hours and 20 minutes, with a 
crew of four. In this record flight it passed through two 
rain squalls and dodged another. The official report said: 
“Plane and engines functioned perfectly, so the flight was 
made without particular incident.” 



























The “Firestone,” a Ford all-metal, tri-motored trans- 
port plane, carrying five passengers and two pilots, flew 
i from Jacksonville, Florida, to Akron, Ohio, 1015 miles, 
t with two stops, in 7 hours and 50 minutes actual flying 
time, an average within a fraction of 130 miles an hour! 

Most notable of all is the record of Stout Air Lines 
which have completed 1,000,000 miles of safe flight, carry- 
ing 107,000 passengers. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


Visitors are always welcome at the Ford Airport at Detroit 



















































The Ford Plane 
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Fundamentals Indicate An Early 
Business Recovery 


End of Depression Cycle Near With Low Points Passed 
For This Year and At Least a Good Fall Recovery 


By RICHARD W. SCHABACKER 


ENERAL interest in the cur- 
G rent state and future prospects 

for business is always active 
but it is especially so when a certain 
trend, up or down, has definitely de- 
fined itself, has continued for some 
time, and when the cyclical rules of 
past history indicate that the trend 
should reverse itself at no distant 
date. 

That is the current situation and all 
eyes are scanning the horizon for the 
first signs of the upward turn in bus- 
iness and industry. The depression 
began just a little over a year ago 
and since the normal or average du- 
ration of past business depressions 
has been from 10 to 18 months there 
is more than a basic reason for an- 
ticipating at least some recovery dur- 
ing the Fall period. 


URSUING further the compari- 

son with past history it does not 
appear that business has gone quite 
so far down as in previous depres- 
sions but when the indexes for July 
are compiled and plotted it seems 
probable that we shall have touched 
the normal “lows” for a model period 
of cyclical business lethargy. From 
the standpoint, therefore, of both 
time and extent, our current indus- 
trial slump has run true to form, and 
if it is to continue so, the months of 
September or October at the latest, 
should see the barometers rising once 
more. 


_When we follow on from the tech- 
nical into the fundamental factors we 
find the signs also pointing toward 
improvement. One of the surest fore- 
casters of business swings in past 
history has been the trend of interest 
rates. Advancing interest rates fore- 
tell declining business and declining 
money prices promise industrial im- 
provement, the lag varying anywhere 
from only a few to 18 months. The 
decisive advance in money rates be- 
gan in June of 1928 and thus pre- 


Financial Editor 


ceded the downward turn of business 
by about 14 months. 

Now we are in a period of declin- 
ing interest rates which foretell busi- 
ness recovery. Definitely easy money 
rates date only from the close of 
1929 and the beginning of 1930 so 
that on such a basis it might be early 
next Spring before this powerful fac- 
tor of low money prices brings a turn 
in business. However, it is also true 
that the lag of business after inter- 
est rates is generally shorter when 
the next turn is to be business recov- 
ery than when the next cyclical swing 
calls for business recession. A pick- 
up in business in September of this 
year would mean a lag of about 10 
months after low money rates ap- 
peared and this would seem a logical 
interval. 


O much for theoretical indications 
of when business ought to turn 
upward from its present lethargy. 
What of actual conditions as they 
exist to-day? 

Quarterly earnings for the second 
three months of 1930 were quite sat- 
isfactory, running ahead of the first 
quarter in many cases. Third quarter 
results should be at least equal and 
perhaps slightly better than second 
quarter earnings. The fourth quar- 
ter will almost certainly be the best 
of 1930. 

Steel operations have been cut by 
hot weather, holidays and vacation 
let-downs and reports for last month 
appear to have set the lowest levels of 
the year. The motor industry was 
also beset, and more seriously, by 
Summer shut-downs during July and 
while that month’s final figures will 
disclose a seemingly drastic reduction 
in output it was a healthy reduction 
and makes it almost certain that the 
current month will show a good in- 


crease and that we passed the low 
point of 1930 in July. Manufacturers 
are now stepping up production on 
their new Fall and Winter models 
and September and October should 
again make favorable comparison 


- with those months of last year. 


HE other member of the Big 

Three in industry, building, has 
given perhaps the most encouraging 
and the most significant performance 
of any. After an almost constant de- 
cline of nearly two years, allowing 
for seasonal variation, building con- 
tract totals have at last come back 
into a well defined advance. June 
figures were very close to a new high 
record for all time and while July 
reports may show a reaction they 
will still make a good comparison. 
- The seasonal trend is downward in 
the Fall months but indications now 
point to the late months of 1930 
holding well above the figures for last 
year and the building industry may, 
without any great strain, finish 1930 
with a larger total of construction 
than in 1929. 


HE old cyclical rule tells us that 

construction project figures 
lead the parade of industry. Build- 
ing turned downward toward the 
close of 1928, well ahead of steel, 
motors and other important lines. It 
is most logical to anticipate that 
building figures will also turn up in 
advance and be followed later by the 
rest of the industries. That is why 
the decided upturns of June may be 
most significant and are certainly en- 
couraging. 

Taking a broad view of the entire 
situation it appears that we have 
passed the low point in 1930 indus- 
trial production. We may look for- 
ward certainly to a seasonal recovery 
this Fall and even if such gains are 
not fully held the real turn in our 
cycle should not be so very far off. 
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FORBES for 


Thanks to Regional Conditions 
—To Strategic Location— 
KANSAS CITY IS PROSPERING 


©(Q)urre are the brightest spots on today’s business map? Kansas City is one. Year after year, 
regardless of general conditions, businesses located in Kansas City expand and grow in response to A 
the demand of 19 million people for service and economical delivery. In szbnormal times, Kansas 
City branch plants frequently show profits when houses in other cities are struggling to break even. 


Al 


§ If you do not know the Kansas City of 1930, you owe it to yourself and your business to get r 
acquainted. Construction is at its height. Industry after industry shows sales records equalling or 


surpassing the first six months of 1929. More of the nation’s capital is being invested in Kansas City bs 
construction and industry today than ever before. And Kansas City has no unemployment problem. le 

d 
§ This situation at a time when other sections are hesitating foretells continued and increasing prosper- sl 


ity for manufacturing organizations able to serve Kansas City’s 19-million-territory from Kansas City. 





CONSTRUCTION 


Never in any period in its history has 
Kansas City witnessed such construc- 
tion activity in its downtown area. 


NEW INDUSTRIES NEEDED ; 


One by one, industries are moving to 
their principal markets. § Comparative 
freight rates in all classifications prove 
that commodities can be delivered 
more economically to one-seventh of 
the nation’s population from Kansas 
City. § New industries are now needed 
in Kansas City to round out its man- 

ufacturing production and provide 

locally made commodities that now 

must be purchased elsewhere. 
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§ Practically every new building was 
financed with capital from other sec- 
tions by investors who investigated 
and determined on Kansas City as 
one of the nation’s soundest cities, zot 
only today but for many years to come. 
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LET’S LOOK AT THE FACTS 


If you are a sound, going concern, this 
organization will place the facts before you. 
In the strictest confidence, competent en- 
gineers will give you an understandable 
survey of every phase of the production 
and marketing of your line in Kansas City. 


NEW INDUSTRIES 


Steadily, new industries are coming to 
Kansas City to cultivate this 19-million- 
market more intensively, more economi- 
cally. Industries bound to other centers 
for generations are finding Kansas City 
profitably receptive to their products. 








§ If you wish a confidential survey, write 
us on your business letterhead as indica- 
tion of bona fide interest, without obliga- 
tion, of course. 


§ Industry here finds every production 
advantage, plus this market of 19 million 
people reached more economically from Kansas 
City than from any other metropolis. 





INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE, 


INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 


: Please send me the facts about Kansas City. I am 


M i s S O U R I th (4 interested in the industry. 
i "3 \ 


Name 


















Firm 
cAddress 


City State 
{I saw your advertisement in Forbes} 
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Significant TRENDS 


A Digest for Busy Men 


AVIATION 


R-100 Makes Maiden Ocean 
Crossing. Results of Air 
Derby. Two Pioneers 
Mourned 


Great Britain’s newest and largest 

dirigible has finally materialized and 
the outstanding aerial event of recent weeks 
has been the westward crossing of the At- 
lantic Ocean by the R-100. Leaving Car- 
dington, England, early one -morning, the 
ship was forced first South and then Nortk 
of its originally planned cotirse but ar- 
rived in Canada at approximately its sched- 
uled time. The-4,000 mile trip was nego- 
tiated in a generally successful manner and 
in the satisfactory time of around 79 hours 
at an average speed of little more than 
50 miles per hour. 

Since there promises to develop a period 
of rivalry between the British and German 
dirigibles, comparison of the R-100 with 
the famous Graf Zeppelin is logical. The 
British ship is much larger in every way 
and is now the largest aerial machine in 
service. It has a capacity of 5,000,000 cu. 
ft. compared with less than 4,000,000 cu. ft. 
for the Graf Zeppelin. It is slightly short- 
er than the latter ship but has a larger 
gross lift, larger diameter and a greater 
weight. The R-100 has six motors of 3,900 
horse power compared with only five mo- 
tors for the Graf Zeppelin with 2,650 
horse power. 


T HE long awaited appearance of 


ARAN Capt. Coste is waiting 
patiently for good weather condi- 
tions on his projected flight from Paris 
westward to New York and Guiseppe 
Rossi, the Italian civil flier, is preparing 
‘to fly from Rome to New York within 
the next couple weeks in his three motor 
seaplane. 

Considerable interest was displayed in 
air circles over the Detroit to Los Angeles 
All-American Air Derby. It was held 
around the beginning of the month, cover- 
ing a course of about 6,000 miles. About 
one dozen machines contested for approxi- 
mately $50,000 in total prizes. The derby 
was limited to 100 horse-power motors and 
was won by Lee Gehlbach of Little Rock, 
Arkansas. His time was around 44 hours 


with an average speed of 127 miles per 
hour. 


WHILE the world of aviation goes on 
to new feats and towards realization 
of the dreams of its pioneers, there was a 
Pause around the beginning of the month 
to honor the memory of two of the great- 
€st figures in the flying world. 
Glen Hammond Curtiss, often called the 
ther of aviation, and Chance M. Vought, 
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another pioneer aviation engineer, pilot and 
designer, died within several days of each 
other and from causes concerned in no 
way with the dangers inherent in their 
chosen field. 


RAILROADS 


Earnings and Carloadings 

Continue Far Below Last 

Year. New I. C. ©. Rate 

Revision 

HE depression in the Railroad classi- 

fication continues without abatement. 

Garloadings continue low though 

there has been a very slight improvement. 

It does not appear probable that there will 

be any very favorable comparison with 

1929 until the close of the year but the 

tendency of the next few months is still 
toward higher earnings. 

Net railway operating income reports 

are currently being issued by the Class 1 

systems and enough of such statements 


have appeared to indicate that the totals . 


will again show a decline of between 30 
and 35 per cent. from the corresponding 
months of 1929, 


N a basis of reports thus far issued, 
an estimate for the final profits of 
all Class 1 railroads during the month of 
June might be made at around $70,000,000. 


Such a figure would show only a very 
small increase over the $69,000,000 re- 
ported in May of 1930 and would show a 
decline of over $35,000,000 from the corre- 
sponding period of last year, when June 
profits amounted to just under $106,000,000. 
Revenue freight carloadings during the 
month of July have continued at approxi- 
mately 15 per cent. below 1929. Following 
the July 4th holiday the weekly figures 
staged a rapid recovery and there have 
been moderate weekly gains since then. 
The figures have not gone up to the rec- 
ord of the first week of May, however, 
when traffic set up the high point thus 
far in 1930 at 943,000 cars per week. 
Recent reports show loadings of revenue 
freight running around 930,000 cars per 
week against 1,080,000 in the correspond- 
ing week of last year and a little over 
1,000,000 cars per week two years ago. 


| peesenaetedeeg~ 0 several decisions of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission dur- 
ing July which appeared favorable toward 
the railroads, a new order has made sub- 
stantial reductions in the freight rates on 
wheat and coarse grains such as corn, oats, 
rye and barley. The order is in line with 
a general revision of the grain rate struc- 
ture in the western district of the United 
States and the new rates will become ef- 
fective October 1, 1930. 


LABOR and 
WAGES 


New Five-Year Agreement 
in Anthracite Coal Fields. 
Employment Figures 


URING a perfod of constantly de- 

clining wage returns like the pres- 

ent there is always a tendency for 
employers to attempt negotiating new and 
long-term working agreements, whereas 
the employees try to keep the existing 
agreements. 

The largest new working agreement has 
recently been ratified in the anthracite 
coal industry. In this case, however, the 
new agreement was scheduled long ago to 
take the place of the previous one which 
expires September 1, 1930. Under the new 
arrangement employers have not. been fa- 
vored with any reduction in wages of their 
employees but have been content with a 
modified form of arbitration while the em- 
ployees have received a definite concession 
in recognition of the check-off system in 
the payment of union dues. 

The new agreement will run for a little 
over five years and will presumably keep 
peace in the anthracite coal regions among 
approximately 150,000 workers. 
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Local Service 


Davey Tree Surgeons live and work 


in your vicinity. They are not sent 


from Ohio for your work—they are all 
thoroughly trained in Kent, Ohio, 
after being carefully selected ; but they 
live near you and are available for 


_ large or small operations. Reasonable 


charges for working time only. Satis- 
factory service guaranteed. Please 
consult your telephone directory for 
address and ’phone number of nearest 
branch office in the following cities: 


BOSTON... . SPRINGFIELD 
PITTSFIELD 
PROVIDENCE 
HARTFORD 
STAMFORD . . . WESTPORT 
NEW YOR CITY 
WHITE PLAINS 
PATCHOGUE, L. I. 
HEMPSTEAD, L. I. 
ALBANY .. . SYRACUSE 
ROCHESTER .. . . BUFFALO 
TORONTO ... MONTREAL 
ORANGE, N. J. 
RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 
PHILADELPHIA 
ADDINGHAM, PA. 
GERMANTOWN, PA. 
BALTIMORE . .. WASHINGTON 
PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND 
TOLEDO .. . COLUMBUS 
DAYTON ... CINCINNATI 
INDIANAPOLIS ... LOUISVILLE 
PADUCAH, KY. 
DETROIT . .. GRAND RAPIDS 
CHICAGO 
OCONOMOWOC, WIS. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
DES MOINES 
ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
TULSA, OKLA. 
NEW ORLEANS... MEMPHIS 
NASHVILLE ... ATLANTA 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


THE et TREE EXPERT 


6» INC. 
Home Office, 473 City Bank Bldg., 


Kent, Ohio 
MARTIN L:. DAVEY 
President and General Manager 
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JOHN DAVEY 








; 1846-1923 

phe cong Father of Tree Surgery _ 

ma (: Reg. U. S. Pat. Office if 
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rf\HE Census Bureau has recently re- 

ported 25,000 persons out of work in 
fifteen New York counties with a popu- 
lation of a little over 100,000. The tabu- 
lation has been compiled from the 1930 
census figures and shows unemployment 
at about one out of forty. 

According to recent reports from Gen- 
eva the total of the unemployed in 26 
nations of the world, excluding the United 
States, shows over 5,000,000 permanently 
unemployed and 1,230,000 workers tempor- 
arily out of work. 


PRICES 


Commodities Stage Good 
Recovery from’ Lowest 
Levels, Corn Strong 


HILE there have been no such 
\ \ demoralized markets as were wit- 
nessed in May and June, commod- 
ity prices have continued their tendency 
toward lower levels. The movement has 
been a little less regular in recent weeks 
and for the first time in several months 
a few commodities have been able to move 
upward against the trend. During the first 
week of August a good buying movement 
put farm prices up substantially. 


Commodity Price Indexes 


Month Year 
Latest Previous Previous 

Dun’s. Index ...... 169.352 171.598 192.206 
Bradstreets ....... 10.4495 10.5611 12.6309 
Bureau of Labor . 86.6 89.1 96.4. 


Practically all of the better known com- 
modity indexes have continued their slow 
declines. The Irving Fisher weekly index 
of 200 representative wholesale commodi- 
ties has declined to a new low level since 
before the War, or a little over fifteen 
years. Based on 1926 prices as 100, the 
latest weekly figure has dropped to around 
82.9. This is a decline of four points in 
a single week and compares with the 
year’s high of over 90. 


FORBES for 


Domestic Commodity Prices 


Two Weeks Year 
Latest Ago Ago 


Wheat, December .... $.97% $.967% — $1.49% 
Corn, December ...... 89% .70% 98 
Oats, December ...... 43% 39H 54% 
Cotton, Mid., Dec..... 12.83 12.95 17.85 
Sea Sos cnctane mana ar 5. 5.35 7.85 
Coffee, No. 7 Ruo..... 07% 07% 16 
eee, CB, . énncs rss .0470 05% 
Beef, Family ........ 23.50 30. 
Ivon, ZX Piitla. 2000 19.76 _ 19.76 20.25 
Steel, Pittsburgh .... 31. 31. 36. 
aS een 5.35 5.25 6.75 
NE. nan sakeccahees <> 11. 11. 18. 
Zinc, E. St. Louis.... 4.70 4.15 6.75 
5 ere ere 30.12 30.12 47.25 


n 3 ; 
Rubber, December ... 10.80 11.60 20.50 
Crude Oil, Mid. Cont. 1.18% 1.18% 1.30 
ee ETE er 143 143 ay 


OTICE has previously been taken of 
the firming position in the corn mar- 
ket which has been specially notable dur- 
ing the general decline of just about all 
of the other important farm commodities. 
Continued hot weather throughout the 
large Western growing states has accen- 
tuated the drought throughout the corn 
belt. Although the Government estimate 
Las not yet been issued at this writing, 
private reports are constantly cutting down 
or the estimated yield for the present 
season. 
The result has been a sharp recovery 
in corn prices of from 15 to 20 cents per 


_ bushel in the past couple of weeks. These 


prices are still well below those of Janu- 
ary but they are also considerably above 
the low point for 1930. 

There seem to have been a few more 
days of recovery in recent weeks than 
were previously witnessed in the other 
grain markets, and the strength which came 
into the market early in the present month 
has carried wheat and other grains to 
slightly higher prices. 

Elsewhere in the commodity group there 
have been no special changes. Steel, cop- 
per and the lesser metals are barely hold- 
ing their own, but give promise of some 
improvement. Silver prices are still drag- 
ging near the lowest levels in their history. 
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MONEY and 
BANKING 


Slight Seasonal Recovery 
Indicated in Money Rates. 
Gold Exports Set Record 


HILE money rates continue gen- 
WW erally near the lowest levels seen 

in nearly 10 years there has been 
a slight tendency toward greater firmness 
in recent weeks. There is nothing in the 
picture that indicates any sort of real 
firmness compared with money rates for 
1929 but the seasonal trend is inclined gen- 
erally upward from now on through the 
crop-moving season and it is at least pos- 
sible that we have passed the low points 
for 1930. 

Current Interest Rates 


Two Weeks Year 
Latest Ago Ago 


CaN) CIEE oc criniewounniee 24% 2A% 10% 
60-90 day time .......... h, 2% 834 
Commercial paper ..... 3 3% 

New York rediscount .. 24 2% 6 


Gold shipments may be counted upon to 
keep interest rates from going much lower 
at the present time. Mention was made 
last issue of the indications that the tide 
had turned from the long period of gold 
imports to a period of gold exports. There 
is now no question of that turn. 

The movement started with small ship- 
ments of gold from the United States to 
France. A little later in July gold began 
moving to Canada and both these move- 
ments are continuing at this writing. In 
July alone the United States shipped 
around $30,000,000 of the precious metal 
to France and nearly $15,000,000 to Can- 
ada. Compared with gold imports of near- 
ly $14,000,000 in June the figures for July 
show exports of not so far from $45,000,- 
000, the highest gold export figure for the 
United States in nearly a year, and ship- 
ments have continued active thus far in 
August. 


MEMBER BANK BORROWINGS LOW 
1200 -— MILLIONS 9f DOLLARS 
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_With exchange still firm there are pos- 
sibilities of gold exports to England, and 
Germany. On the other hand, weakness in 
Japanese yen indicates possible imports 
from that country. 


ROKERS’ loans have been fairly stable 
in recent weeks following their long 
decline of June and part of July. The 
latest report of the Federal Reserve Bank 
ot New York shows a moderate gain of 
$2,000,000 with a grand total at $3,228,- 
000,000. This compares with a high point 
ot over $6,800,000,000 in October of last 
year and with a low point of around 
$3,300,000,000 early in 1930. 
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Story & Clark Piano Co. 
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Thousands of Autopoints are 
given away by this concern. 


They help produce business. 


Fok many leading firms in 
widely diversified lines, the Au- 
topoint Pencil has proved its value 
as a sales-builder. The Story & 
Clark Piano Company is one of 
these. 

“We have purchased and given 
away thousands of Autopoint 
Pencils”, says R. A. Burke, sales 
manager. “Our travelers carry 
them constantly when out on the 
road, distributing them, imprinted 
with our firm name, to our dealers 
and salesmen and often to em- 
ployees of our dealers. 


People value it 
“There is something about the 
Autopoint Pencil that causes people 
to keep it, use it and appreciate it, 
preferring it to all others, and we 
have had numerous requests for 
replacement whenever they are lost 
and mislaid. Everywhere the re- 
action has been most favorable.” 


Perhaps the experience of this 
leading piano manufacturer will 
suggest a way that you may use 
Autopoints to help build your 
business. Whatever your line, we 
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: The “Better Pencil” @ Made of Bakelite 

1 3 Big Features 

' Cannot “jam”—protected by patent. But 
‘ one simple moving part. Nothing to go 
; wrong. No repairs. 

i 2 Bakelite barrel, beautiful onyx-like, light- 
i weight material. 

t 3 Perfect balance—not “topheavy.”” 

4 
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Autopoint Co., 1801 Foster Ave., Chicago 
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R.A. Burke, Sales 
Manager, Story 
Clark Piano Com- 
pany, Chicago 












ate sure there is a sales plan 
among the many developed by 
Autopoint for its customers that 
will fic your business. Ask us. 


A complimentary pencil 
To show you just 
what an Autopoint 
is, and why users 
like it, we'll send 
you a complimen- 
tary pencil im- 
printed with your 
firm’s name. There is 
no obligation whatsoever in this 
offer. But it is made because we 
hope to interest you in using this 


pencil as a sales aid. 








Send us your name and ad- 
dress on the coupon below. En- 
close your letterhead or business 
card, please. 


Attach business card For Executives 
or letterhead Only 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
1801-31 Foster Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Without obligation, please send sample Autopoint, book- 
let, sales-building proposition, prices, etc. 


FM 8-15-80 


Name 





Firm Title 
F.M. 8-15-30 
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Here’s First Aid for the 


Purchasing Agent 
or Executive 











IF YOU ARE RESPONSIBLE 
FOR BUYING GOODS AND 
MATERIALS FOR YOUR FIRM, 
THIS NEW BOOK IS FOR YOU 


Here is a book for buyers that is new and 
different. It deals, of course with the con- 
crete facts of the science, such as the standards 
of value by which you should be guided—the 
economies you can effect—the methods of in- 
specting and testing materials—ways of barter- 
ing—all of which are important. But more than 
that, it crystallizes for you those abstract but 
vital elements in buying procedure which are 
generally hard to define, such as the human 
element—the uses of psychology—the relations 
between the buyer and the seller—the profits re- 
sulting from co-operation and a better under- 
standing of one another’s needs and capacities. 
All of thése facts are clearly explained to you 
in this helpful new book: 


TRUE VALUES 
in 
BUSINESS and BUYING 


BY C. G. PADEL 


Work has carried Mr. Padel from England 
to the Transvaal, thence to Portuguese East 
Africa, Sao Thome, Portugal, Mexico, and finally 
to New York. It has afforded him surroundings 
from the most savage to the most civilized, and 
has given him a valuable perspective on human 
capabilities and judgment. This book, his first, 
is the seasoned product of his rich and wide 
experience. It is a practical book in which the 
author works with facts. But he also takes 
abundant opportunity to relate those facts, 
not only to your business affairs, but to the 
conduct of a more profitable and happy life 
outside of your business world. 


EXAMINE IT FREE FOR 5 DAYS 


You can judge this helpful book best if you 
have a copy in your hands and look through 
its pages yourself. Mail the coupon below. We 
will send you a copy for* five days’ free trial. 
At the end of that period, you can send us 
$2.50, the price of the book, or return the book 
to us and owe us nothing! 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 





B. C. cow PUBLISHING CO., 
120 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 

Please cond. me a copy of “True Values in 
Business and Buying’ by C. G. Padel. Within 
five days I will either return the book to you, 
or send you $2.50 in full payment. 
= here if you send cash. (Refunded to 

if you are not satisfied with the book.) 














Debits to individual banking accounts 


have again fallen off and show declines 
of as much as $6,000,000,000 per week from 
the corresponding period of last year. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 





1930 1929 
— ee Ser $6,773,615,000 $11,303,314,000 
SN 6a <i seas ak 530,133,000 747,611,000 
Philadelphia ie eaecrale 477,950,000 667,437,000 
Pr rere 653,850,000 933,983,009 
RACMMONE ....00000800 261,854,000 291,877,000 
EEL, db co0<cec cure 197,784,000 258,875,000 
| ee 1,280,103,000 1,814,436,000 

a” ae 242,940,000 302,364, 
Minneapolis ......... 152,181,000 215,995,000 
MONE GREY cc cccec:s 308,980,000 411,744,000 
MINE, (cskansdecciceses 151,449,000 185,278,000 
San Francisco ...... 670,588,000 817,223,000 
NEL aa csuadoces cud $11,701,427,000 $17,950,137,000 


COTTON 
and GRAIN 


Serious Drought Cuts 
Estimated Production of 
Grains in U. S. and Canada 


HE long heat wave and its accom- 
panying drought have continued to 
this writing throughout many of the 
larger growing states with Montana, North 
Dakota and South Dakota especially hard 
hit. Already estimates on the domestic 
grain crop are beginning to drop rapidly 
and if the unfavorable growing conditions 
continue much longer, it will appear that 
crop curtailment will be brought about 
by the elements even if human and poli- 
tical measures have failed. 
The Department of Agriculture labels 
the present drought as the worst in many 


years. It is too late for damage to the 


winter wheat crop but it looks as though 
the domestic spring crop might be reduced 
at least twenty million bushels in the 
United States and as much as forty million 
bushels in Canada. 


COT'TON ACREAGE LOWER 
(MILLIONS 9f ACRES PLANTED.) 
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EANWHILE Canadian reports in- 

dicate that Dominion grain elevators 
at Vancouver alone will have a carry-over 
of more than eight million bushels of grain 
this season, compared with less than five 
million bushels last year. 

The Department of Agriculture reports 
wheat production in fifteen countries of 
the world at 1,924,000,000 bushels. This 
shows an increase of 3.4 per cent. over 
the 1,861,000,000 bushels produced by the 
same countries last year. 

Total production of cotton throughout 
the world has recently been estimated by 
the Department of Agriculture at a little 
over twenty-six million bales. This total 
iucludes the production of cotton by all 
countries except China, and shows a gain 
of about one hundred thousand bales over 
last year. 


FORBES for 


OTHER 
COMMODITIES 


Oil Uutput Drops Sharply 
to Lowest in Years. Tin 
Holiday On 


ETROLEUM—tThe decline in crude 

oil production in the United States has 
not only continued but has grown some- 
what sharper in recent weeks. The latest 
report of the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute shows domestic crude oil output in this 
country at 2,488,000 barrels per day. This 
is a decline of over 11,000 barrels per day 
in a single week and the latest figure is 
not only the lowest thus far in 1930 but 
the lowest in several years. 

Compared with the same week last year, 
recent figures show a decline of well over 
400,000 barrels per day and have declined 
about 130,000 barrels per day since the 
latter part of June. 


OlL. OUTPUT DROPS 
( MILLIONS Of BBLS. U.S. DAILY AVERAGE ) 
A AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE) 
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The United States Bureau of Mines re- 
ports a drop in storage of all oils in the 
United States compared with an increase 
in the previous month and with an increase 
in the corresponding month last year. Total 
quantity of all oils, including crude and 
refined, is placed at 690,000,000 barrels 
compared with 694,000,000 barrels in the 
previous month. This figure is still about 
30,000,000 barrels higher than the same 
period last year, however. 


IN—The tin curtailment holiday is on 

in full swing, with 94 tin producing 
companies in the British territories and 
Siam embarked on a complete cessation of 
output for two full months. Some of the 
companies have even indicated their in- 
tentions of closing down for three months. 


SHIPPING 


New Welland Canal to Be 
Opened Labor Day. U. 8S. 
Vessels Hold Their Own 


NE of the most important events 

QO in the history of American inland 

shipping will take place on Septem- 

ber 1, Labor Day, when the new Welland 

Shipping Canal will be formally opened 
and dedicated. 

The new canal is entirely in Canada and 
that government has spent fourteen years 
and approximately $125,000,000 in its con- 
struction. It will provide a wide, deep and 
convenient waterway around Niagara Falls 
from Lake Erie into Lake Ontario. For 
the first time the huge 600-foot grain 
steamers from Lake Superior will be able 
to pass on into Lake Ontario to reach the 
new storage elevators in the St. Lawrence 
River. 
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Previously the inadequacy of the shallow 
and narrow old canal has barred approxi- 
mately 90 per cent. of the Great Lakes 
traffic from the St. Lawrence River. Even 
at that the old canal in 1928 handled over 
7,000,000 tons of freight including 132,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat. The new canal is 
approximately 25 miles long and 25 feet 
deep. There are seven locks each with 
a lifting measure of nearly 50 feet. 
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T HE Bureau of Research at Washing- 
ton has just announced results of its 
ocean traffic survey for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1929. Total water foreign 
commerce in that year was about 110,000,- 
000 tons and of this total 45,000,000 tons 
or about 40 per cent. was carried in Ameri- 
can vessels. American ships numbered 
1,835 and the survey indicates that our 
own vessels held their own in the propor- 
tion of total tonnage carried. 


INTERNATIONAL 


British Parliament Closes. 
Canada Goes Conservative. 
Barring Soviet Goods 


REAT BRITAIN—The long and 

weary session of the second Labor 
Government Parliament comes to an end 
with a thirteen month record, the longest 
period of any British Parliament since the 
World War. 

As a matter of fact, practically all par- 
ties have agreed that the session lasted 
too long and had gone stale. Nevertheless, 
two important steps were ratified just be- 
fore the close. The MacDonald Govern- 
ment finally got its finance bill passed by 
a rather small majority. The new budget 
calls for expenditures of nearly $4,000,- 
000,000 which will mean the necessity of 
raising an additional $200,000,000 during 
the coming fiscal year. The British Parlia- 
ment also ratified the London Naval 
Treaty. With American ratification al- 
ready a fact only Japan remains to take 
action. 


Caen a surprising sweep 
that amounted almost to a landslide 
the Dominion of Canada went over to the 
Conservative ranks in the recent general 
elections with particularly large gains made 
in Quebec and the Maritime Provinces. 
Led by Richard B. Bennett, the Conserva- 
tives were victorious over the Liberals in 
practically all of the doubtful territory and 
and in the new Parliament the Conserva- 
tives will have 138 seats compared with 
only 85 for the Liberals. Thus passes the 






Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation designed 
and built the largest hard coal breaker in the world 
for The Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron 
Company. This single unit prepares 12,500 tons of 
coal per day at record speed — crushing, cleaning, 
grading, and delivering it in various sizes to freight 


cars. 


Stone & Webster engineers are helping many com- 
panies to increase speed and efficiency of operation. 
Our experience in completing over a billion dollars 
of construction is available to clients in planning and 
building their work. 


BUILDERS and ENGINEERS 





STONE & WEBSTER 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


A SUBSIDIARY of STONE & WEBSTER, INCORPORATED 























JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 


WE RELEASE to 
BUSINESS MEN 


this story showing how life insurance guar- 
anteed and discharged payment of preferred 
stock and enhanced credit of a corporation. 


W... the Lord Baltimore Hotel in 


Baltimore, Maryland, was financed in 1927, Harry Busick, hotel 
man of experience, was selected as President and Manager. 


First mortgage bonds of $3,200,000 were issued against the 
property itself. 7% cumulative first preferred stock amounting to 
$1,150,000 was sold to the public at par, and in addition 20,000 


shares of common stock were issued without par. 


To safeguard the hotel company against the possibility of losing 
Harry Busick’s expert direction by death, the bankers who financed 
this corporation plan required that $1,150,000 Life Insurance be 
issued. on Harry Busick’s life as the first requisite, the proceeds of 
the insurance in event of his death to be deposited with the Union 
Trust Company of Baltimore, Trustee, for the purpose of retiring 
the preferred stock. 


With others interested in the management, Mr. Busick invested 
his personal funds in the common stock on which there was no 
quoted market value. 


Harry Busick’s accidental death two and one-half years later 
demonstrated the wisdom of this arrangement. The first preferred 
stock was retired with the Life Insurance proceeds by the Trustee, 
and the common stock immediately acquired a market value of 
approximately $55 per share. 


The hotel company suffered no impairment in its financial con- 
dition, and was relieved of a liability of $1,150,000, which mitigated 
in large measure the consequence of loss through the death of an 
important personality. The family of Mr. Busick and others who 
had invested in the common stock also benefited by its subsequent 
appreciation. 


Business Insurance may be applied to large or small 
cases, and may cover a variety of conditions. 


This Company writes all forms of business partner- 
ship and corporation life insurance. We gladly 
answer all inquiries from those interested in these 
or any other forms of life insurance or annuities. 
Address Inquiry Bureau, 197 Clarendon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


$3,300,000,000 Insurance ‘in force. Liabilities $502,453,577 
Assets . ‘ : $542,140,978 * Surplus . $39,687,401 


OVER SIXTY-SEVEN YEARS IN BUSINESS 
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Liberal Prime Minister, W. L. MacKenzie 
King and thus comes into power the new 
Conservative Prime Minister Bennett. 

Various explanations have been offered 
for the Conservatives’ sweeping victory. 
They include general dissatisfaction over 
the stock market crash, business depression, 
and Imperial preference. The two most 
plausible explanations, however, seem to 
be a natural swing of the pendulum de- 
siring a chafige in government and the 
highly important factor that the Conser- 
vatives have always favored a higher pro- 
tective tariff whereas the Liberals have 
stood for a low tariff. 


USSIA—One of the most interesting 

political, diplomatic and economic 
problems in some time past has been pre- 
cipitated through barring by the United 
States of certain types of imports from 
Russia which were previously freely ad- 
mitted. 
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The difficulties began when American 
manganese producers complained that Rus- 
sia was dumping this ore in the United 
States and that Americans could not com- 
pete. Next, the American Federation of 
Labor interests started propaganda for 
barring all Soviet productions. from the 


41 United States by 1932. Then came orders 
‘from the Treasury Department, later re- 


scinded, excluding various shipments of 
pulp-wood which were being sent from 
Russia to the United States. 

This has been going on while United 
States Government committees continuc 
their investigation of the alleged Red men- 
ace from the U. S. S. R. Thus far the 
American government has made no indi- 
cation of a real embargo on Russian goods 
and the individual commodities barred are 
alleged to have been manufactured by con- 
vict labor which automatically bars them 
under American laws. 


EX1ICO—Announcement has recently 

been made that the Mexican Gov- 
ernment has reached an agreement with 
the International Commission for settle- 
ment of the $500,000,000 debt of the Mexi- 
can government and railways which has 
been in default for many years. The 
refund agreement provides for cutting 
down payments on interest and also for 
extension of the term of payment to 45 
years with the new payments secured by 
liens on Mexican customs. 
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CITIES SERVICE Earnings 


grow as the Nation grows 


In 1911—less 
In 1917— more than $18,000,000 


than $ 1,000,000 


In 1927—more than $31,000,000 
In 1929— more than $43,000,000 














THE EMPIRE DISTRICT 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 





Riverton Plant—The Empire District 
Electric Company 


PERATES modern steam and 
hydro-electric generating sta- 
tions with installed capacity of 
81,000 kilowatts, 556 miles of dis- 
tribution lines and 466 miles of 
high tension transmission lines. 


Supplieselectriclightand power 
requirements of an important 
mining, industrial and agricultural 
territory including Joplin, Mo., 
and extending into northeastern 
Oklahoma and southeastern Kan- 
sas. The Company, in addition 
to serving Joplin, also supplies, 
directly and indirectly, electric 
light and power to a number of 
other communities in the area 
with an estimated population of 
195,000. 



































ITIES SERVICE, from a small beginning in 
1910, has grown to be one of the great in- 
dustrial enterprises of the country. It now 
includes more than 125 companies engaged in 
the production and sale of such prime essentials 
of modern life as petroleum, gas, electricity, 
transportation and other public services. 


CITIES SERVICE COMPANY controls, through 
stock ownership, the operations of this greatgroup 
of enterprises, and CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 
stockholders share in their growing earnings. 


CITIES SERVICE earnings grow from year to 
year because it is the policy of the organization 
to expand steadily in profitable fields of exploi- 
tation. New properties are carefully chosen and 
ably managed by a large group of experts with 
a long record of highly successful achievement. 

At the current market price CITIES SERVICE 
Common stock yields, annually, over 64% % in 
stock and cash—payable monthly. 


When you invest in CITIES SERVICE Common 
stock you become a partner in one of the 
largest industrial organizations in the country, 
with a record of nineteen years of growth—and 
an assured future of greater usefulness. 


Mail the coupon below and we will send you, 
without obligation on your part, an interesting 
booklet describing CITIES SERVICE and its 
investment securities. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 
60 Wall Street (A) New York City 
Branches in principal cities 


Cities Service Radio Program — 
every Friday, 8 P. M., Eastern 
Daylight Saving Time —N.B.C. 
Coast-to-Coast and Canadian 
network —WEAF and 
33 Stations. 



















































HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 
60 Wall Street, New York City 


Name 


Send copy of booklet describing the Cities Service organ- . 
ization and the investment possibilities of its securities. 
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pleasure 
payable 
on demand 
when 


you drink 


‘CANADA 
DRY” 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


The Champagne of Ginger Ales 





















wherever 
steaneers go 


At ships—all lines— 
at no extra charge. 
Deck plans for your inspection im- 
mediately. A telephone message 
from your secretary is all that is 
necessary. Trained men render per 
sonal travel service to business men— 
railroad and hotel reservations, etc. 

“Crowded Season Sailings” 
contains departure dates, rates, ton- 
nages, ports of call, and a lot of use- 
ful information. May we send it? 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 


Travel “Depa riment 


65 Broadway - - - «+ « New York 
70 East Randolph Street - - Chicago 
1708 Chestnut Street - Philadelphia 
Market Street at Second, San Francisco 


Or any other convenient 
American Express office 
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BUSINESS 
LEADERS Say 


Now Is the Time To Buy 
Frederick C. Crawford, first 
vice-president and general manager, 
Thompson Products, Inc., in an in- 

terview with ForseEs: 


“The renewal of industrial activity in 
the United States is just around the cor- 
ner, if high-grade 
business publications 
will endorse the buy- 
ing of commodities at 
present levels. Com- 
modities are on the 
bargain counter. In 
my opinion, they are 
as low as they ever 
will be in this period, 
but buyers are figura- 
tively trying to hold out to the last eighth, 
or rock bottom. 

“The reason for this is largely psycho- 
logical. A general buying movement could 
be instigated by purchasing guides recom- 
mending commitments at the present time. 
This would provide the kinetic energy 
necessary to start the wheels of business 
moving again. 

“That business publications can afford to 
recommend large-scale buying of a major- 
ity of commodities is evident to many ob- 
servers of the situation. Over-production 
and poor distribution of key crops has 
been legitimately discounted in other com- 
modity prices, and the procedure now is to 
buy to the limit of good judgment, antici- 
pating the resultant business movement. 





European Trade Dull 
Alfred W. Donovan, president, 
E. T. Wright Company, shoe man- 
ufacturers, Rockland, Mass., on 
returning from a two months’ 
tour of Europe, tells Forses: 


ve ENERAL trade 
is dull in all 
the European coun- 
tries I visited. How- 
ever, Germany is 
forging ahead much 
faster than we Amer- 
icans realize. One is 
much impressed by 
the utter absence of 
visible poverty in 
Central Europe. The German ‘Uberalles’ 
spirit is far from being quenched. That 
they are striving to regain their lost pres- 
tige is most apparent, but just how they 
are to bring it about is a question. 
“Regarding the shoe industry, it is my 
opinion that manufacturers who have been 
affected by free trade will use the new 
duty given them by the tariff in figuring 
the cost of their products to the extent 
that they will get down to a sounder com- 
petitive plane. They realize that they 








must eliminate all waste production in 
their own factories, such as overhead 
losses and other unnecéssary expenses be- 
fore ‘tampering’ with the wage problem.” 


Gradual Recovery 
Charles B. Bohn, president, 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corpor- 
ation, Detroit, interviewed by 
Forses : 


ss] BELIEVE that 
business, gener- 
ally speaking, is 
scraping along the 
bottom. Just when 
the turn will come is 
hard to say. 
“Personally, I  be- 
lieve that some lines 
of business will show ry 
some improvement be- 
fore the end of the third quarter. All 
lines, of course, will not feel it at the same 
time, but as each line begins to feel the 
effects of increased demand, the cumulative 
effect will accelerate business as a whole. 
“By March or April of 1931 we should 
have fully recovered from the present de- 
pression and the possibility of business 
being back to normal or possibly slightly 
above normal before the end of the year 
is very promising.” 





Signs of Improvement 
Henry R. Cool, president, The 
Service Recorder Company, Cleve- 
land, in an interview with ForseEs: 


we Os business 
shows an in- 
crease this year over 
the corresponding 
first six months of 
1929. This is prob- 
ably due to the fact 
that, when industrial 
profits have a down- . 
ward trend, manage- 
ment turns to the 
tools that help to cut costs and increase 
efficiency. 

“In the past we have found that, if 
foreign markets are cultivated, they make 
a good back-log during business depres- 
sions, but in this prevailing one our for- 
eign sales have scarcely maintained their 
normal percentage. For the immediate 
present, many American products abroad 
must contend with a special sales resist- 
ance resulting from an _ extraordinary 
amount of unfriendly comment. 

“Looking into the immediate future, we 
get the feel of improving conditions. 
There are more inquiries, releases of 
requisitions, promises of orders for Fall 
delivery—all encouraging symptoms of the 
return of prosperity.” 
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Foreign Trade Shows 
Further Decline 


Some Items Holding Up— 
Conditions in Smaller 
European Countries 


By F. LAMONT PEIRCE 


U. S. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce 


other drop in both the export and 

the import trade of the United 
States. In our sales to foreign coun- 
tries the falling off (as compared with 
May) was from $320,000,000 to $299,000,- 
000, and the decrease in imports was a 
bit more pronounced—from $285,000,000 
to $250,000,000. Even the more sanguine 
of the governmental commercial experts 
do not now anticipate any marked up- 
ward tendency before the Fall months. ~ 

In point of value, our American export 
trade during the first half of the present 
year has been about 20 per cent. less 
than during the first six months of 1929. 
Imports are 25 per cent. below last 
year’s figure. 

Yet the predominantly discouraging 
outlook is not universal, by any means. 
Certain lines among our exports are 
holding up admirably. There is, for 
example, agricultural machinery. Ex- 
ports of this class of merchandise 
reached a new high level during the first 
half of the current year, shipments 
totaling $78,997,334 as against $72,068,581 
for the corresponding period of last 
year. As usual, exports of tractors and 
parts made up the bulk of the exports 
in this group. Plows, cultivators and 
planters recorded substantial gains. 
There are indications now, that Russia, 
the chief purchaser of tractors, cannot 
be expected to absorb throughout the 
year such numbers of machines as were 
purchased during the earlier months. 


Ti month of June registered an- 


T may be worth while to glance briefly 

at commercial conditions in some of 
the less conspicuous European countries 
—countries that we have not touched 
upon in a rather long time. There is 
Poland, for instance, a nation whose 
trade and industry possess peculiar sig- 
nificance for some of the larger political 
units of central and eastern Europe. 
The value of Poland’s trade is expressed 
in terms of the currency unit called the 
“zloty,” 1 zloty equalling $0.1122. Re- 
ports just received at the Department 
of Commerce show that Polish foreign 
trade for the first five months of the 
present year yielded a credit balance .of 
96,525,000 zlotys, imports totaling 969,- 
412,000 zlotys, against  1,065,937,000 
zlotys of exports. Compared with the 
corresponding period of 1929, these fig- 
ures show an improvement in the Polish 
trade balance of nearly half a billion 
zlotys—a development distinctly gratify- 
ing to the authorities at Warsaw. The 
bulk of the decrease in imports (which 
has been mainly responsible for this al- 
tered commercial position of the coun- 
try) consists of .so-called “production 
commodities,” with textile materials, 
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TRI-UTILITIES 
CORPORATION 
CONTROLS: 


FEDERAL WATER SERVICE 
CORPORATION 


PEOPLES LIGHT & POWER 
CORPORATION 


SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS 
CORPORATION 


AMERICAN NATURAL GAS 
CORPORATION 


POWER, GAS AND WATER 
SECURITIES CORPORATION 








A New Fuel Supply 


comes to the Industrial Southeast 














The -— and —— industrial on aa ws 7 wired More than $300,000,000 of 
east—w ere manu acturing output as tripled in value public utility properties, 
within recent years—is producing a vast new wealth. operating in more than half 


@ Fast growing cities in this territory have won recog- the states of the Union 
ast g ng . 7 oo comprise Tri- Utilities Cor- 


nition as new centers in steel and metal fabrication, poration—one of the 
textiles and other important industries. To supply their great utility systems of this 
constantly increasing demands for fuel, Southern Natural country - + The consoli- 
Gas Corporation has extended its pipe lines nearly a dated income statement 
thousand miles, across three states — forming one of the for the year ended March 


F 31,1930 shows an INCREASE 
largest and longest systems ever built. OF 16.20% in gross <oMpo- 


@ The Corporation is the only supplier of natural gas to rate income over the 
this rich territory, and is protected by favorable long preceding twelve months. 
term contracts in Birmingham, Atlanta, and other im- TR. UTILITIES 
portant fuel consuming centers. 

@ Investors in the securities of Tri-Utilities Corporation, CORPORATION 
which controls Southern Natural Gas Corporation, will 

participate in the assured future growth in earnings of 

this successful enterprise. Additional facts upon request. 


G.I. OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
36 WALL STREET - NEW YORK CITY 


UPTOWN NEW YORK: 400 MADISON AVENUE - BRANCHES IN TWENTY PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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both raw and semi-manufactured, ac- 
counting for a little more than a third 
of the total. 

The first installment of communal 
bonds for an amount of 25,000,000 zlotys 
has been placed on the French market 
through the National Economic Bank. 
Notwithstanding the rather satisfactory 
showing achieved in foreign trade, the 
present indications in industry and com- 
merce within the Polish Republic cannot 
be regarded as auspicious. The purchas- 
ing power of the population in general, 
especially of the peasantry, continues to 
be very decidedly restricted. Even the 
prospects for another very good crop 
has no really cheering effect, in view of 
the low grain prices on the world mar- 
kets and the heavy indebtedness of the 
farming elements. 

There has been no amelioration of 
business conditions in Greece, according 
to our information from Athens. The 
trend of both exports and imports has 
continued downward. Preliminary for- 
eign-trade data for the first five months 
indicate an adverse trade balance of 





2,450,000,000 drachmas (drachma equals 
$0.013), as against 2,295,000,000 in the 
corresponding period last year. The 
low prices obtainable for the country’s 
leading agricultural products are re- 
flected in the dull domestic trade situa- 
tion. Preliminary crop estimates are 
favorable, notwithstanding the damage 
sustained recently from hail and floods. 
There is a pronounced money stringency 
in Greece. 

Swedish foreign trade for May ap- 
parently yielded an export surplus of 
about 6,500,000 crowns; imports were 
valued at 154,000,000 crowns and exports 
at 160,500,000 crowns. Despite the gen- 
eral depression, Swedish foreign trade 
has remained at a satisfactory level. 


(  OROEEIONS within Danish indus- 
try and trade remained relatively 
good throughout the second quarter oi 
1930; commercial turnover during the 
first half of the year is estimated at 15 
per cent. above the level of last year. 
Industrial activity has been well main- 
tained and has expanded slowly. While 
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Danish trade has been retarded to a 
certain extent by the continued decline 
in prices—especially in big staples and 
metals—it has, nevertheless, remained 
at a generally high level. The agricul- 
tural situation, on the whole, has also 
remained fairly favorable. 

The situation of Danish shipping, 
however, has been unsatisfactory, and, 
unless more favorable conditions de- 
velop soon, the current year’s earnings 
of the merchant fleet will be seriously 
affected. Danish foreign trade during 
the first five months showed a substan- 
tial increase—this being almost wholly in 
the import dealings. The steady im- 
provement which has characterized State 
and communal finances during the past 
year or two continues. The money mar- 
ket reveals considerable available funds, 
with the official discount’ rate reduced to 
4 per cent. Notwithstanding this fact, 
the market is fairly tight and loan rates 
remain relatively high. This is probably 
due in part to the continued decline in 
prices, making the business outlook 
somewhat uncertain. 


What the Canadian Election Means 
to American Business 


in Canada seems destined to have 

a more far-reaching effect on 
business relations with the United 
States than any political contest pre- 
viously waged in the Dominion. 

In a sense the result of this election 
is a direct reply to the Smoot-Hawley 
tariff, which was interpreted in Canada 
as a challenge to Canadian industria! 
prosperity. - The Liberal government 
under Mackenzie King, which had held 
office for nine years, made an attempt 
to meet this challenge by bringing into 
effect last May a new tariff aimed at 
the restriction of imports from the 
United States. But the new government, 
headed by the Conservative R. B. Ben- 
nett, multi-millionaire western lawyer, 
who himself has large business and in- 
dustrial interests in various parts of 
Canada, is committed to a policy which 
will raise the tariff wall still higher. 


T* national election just concluded 


geeeee, all through the political cam- 
paign carried on during the Summer 
Bennett made United States competi- 
tion a primary issue and declared em- 
phatically that he would see to it that 
Canada brought. down tariff laws suffi- 
ciently severe to reduce American busi- 
ness with Canada wherever it was work- 
ing to the disadvantage of Canadian 
manufacturers and in turn make way 
for development of more industry in 
Canada and greater trade within the 
British Empire. 

It is obvious to those who have studied 
the platform of the two parties that the 
so-called Dunning budget, framed by 
the defeated Liberal minister of finance, 
would have been easier for American 
industry to overcome than that pro- 
posed by Bennett and his followers, 
who are traditional supporters of a 


By CHARLES LUGRIN SHAW 


high tariff policy. The increased duties 
in the iron and steel schedules of the 
Dunning budget would probably have 
been surmounted with comparative ease 
by American manufacturers because of 
established contacts and common stand- 
ards in the two countries, which would 
have placed the United States in an ad- 
vantageous position in comparison to 
British steel exporters. The counter- 
vailing duties imposed by Dunning 
were a less severe retort to the Smoot- 
Hawley measure than had been expected 
in Washington. 

Of course, it is usually the case that 
the party in power looks upon things 
in a vastly different light from the party 
seeking power, and for that reason the 
original Bennett proposals may be tem- 
pered somewhat before the tariff actu- 
ally becomes law. Nevertheless it is 
apparent that Bennett has now a strong 
mandate in favor of increased protec- 
tion. He owes his victory chiefly to 
the unprecedented swing in industrial 
Quebec, which in the past has been al- 
most 100 per cent. Liberal, but which 
as a result of the recent election has 
become a Conservative stronghold. Ben- 
nett cannot very well overlook the de- 
mands of industrial Quebec, and . the 
demand there is for a high tariff. 

The tariff issue was not the only one 
in the campaign and probably the politi- 
cal upheaval in Canada is as much due 
to the current business depression and 
comparatively widespread unemploy-’* 
ment as anything else. Yet from the 
standpoint of the United States the 
tariff unquestionably is the important 
thing. 

The new Canadian Premier’s concep- 





tion of the iron and steel question was 
summed up in a recent speech when he 
declared: “To-day Canada is buying 
iron and steel products from the United 
States at the rate of $1.000,000 a day 
and last year we sent over to the United 
States more than $60,000,000 for coal 
and coke. That $60,000,000 should be 
kept in Canada.” 

Another feature of Bennett’s policy 
lies in his promise “to begin at once 
the canalization of the St. Lawrence 
waterways,” thus increasing immeasur- 
ably Canada’s transportation facilities in 
the industrialized East. He also plans 
to develop the Hudson Bay railway 
route and railway expansion from the 
fertile Peace River country in Canada’s 
farthest Northwest. 


ECAUSE of his former affiliation 
with the Canadian Pacific Railway 
as a director it had been rumored that 
Bennett would favor consolidation of the 
C. P. R. with the other great transcon- 
tinental road, the Canadian National, so 
ably managed by Sir Henry Thornton 
But Bennett put these thoughts at rest 
by declaring in favor of “amalgamation 
never, competition ever.” 

Bennett’s life story is that of a boy 
born poor who worked his way through 
college, saved his money, invested 
wisely and ultimately became first citi- 
zen of his country and one of its 
wealthiest men. When he accepted the 
leadership of the Conservative party 
two years ago, after a meteoric career i1 
politics, he relinquished his directorship 
in several of the largest corporations in 
Canada, including the E. B. Eddy Com- 
pany, Imperial Oil Company, Interna- 
tional Paper Company and Canadian 
Pacific Railway. He is 60 years old and 
a bachelor. 
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Motor Output Close to Demand 


Most Activity in Low-Priced Field— 
Response to New Models Encouraging 


By WALTER BOYNTON 


survival continue to characterize 

the automotive industry, with a 
mortality among dealers that has far- 
reaching effects, financial and indus- 
trial. There is a notable absence of 
minor trends, but the major trend of 
public absorption, which is the basic one, 
is downward. 

Present indications are that as a year 
1930 will do well if it parallels 1928 
from the production standpoint, which 
will mean that the year’s total may at 
most be close to 4,600,000 units from 
North America. The first half has re- 
sulted in a total of 2,330,231, a handful 
more than the 2,326,509 units built in the 
frst half of 1928. And the total 1928 
output was 4,601,141. In the first six 
months of 1930 the output was only 
68 27/100 per cent. of the corresponding 
1929 total and it will require a consider- 
ably higher ratio for the last half if the 
total named is actually reached. Proba- 
bilities are against it. 

Ford’s contribution to the current first 
half was close to 42 per cent. of total 
and indications are that this ratio will 
be increased, if anything. The Ford 
shut-down was stretched to three weeks 
instead of two, with a clipping of em- 
ployment and output that was naturally 
severe. One effect of the persistence of 
lowered sales has been that several 
companies that formerly set their manu- 
facturing schedules 60 days in advance 
have reduced the period to 30 days. 
stepping still closer to the line of known 
demand. 

Scattered evidence of volume _ busi- 
ness, reported by individual companies, 
is not seen as definitely affecting the 
general result. While it is true that re- 
sponse to some of the mid-year offer- 
ings has been active and in some in- 
stances record-breaking, the fact is 
that the outlook for a good year has 
not been justified as returns of actual 
figures have come in from the field. 


[ose of endurance as a means oi 


7}ROM the first 25 states to show 

complete registration figures for 
June, Ford showed a decided decrease, 
the first of any note this year, and a 


significant one. The drop for the 25 
states totaled 21.7 per cent., which was 
scarcely better than that for the indus- 
try as a whole, which was 24.5. Ford 
and Chevrolet combined absorbed a 
smaller percentage of total business in 
June than in preceding months, though 
this was a condition that might easily 
change. 


Plymouth has shown continuing gains, 
with notable increase in May and June. 
The company’s nation-wide sales contest 
has been one of the most notable of 
several similar sales stimulation efforts 
undertaken by the industry and the in- 
crease in sales of this individual car of 
the Chrysler lines is directly attribut- 
able to the contest. Decrease in gen- 
eral retail sales for June, 1930, over 
those for June, 1929, was more marked 
than had been looked for and suggests 
that the drop will continue to be shown 
by both the July and the August figures. 


VEN in the face of the lessened re- 

tail movement, there has _ been 
steady and consistent decrease in the 
field stocks of all makes and it seems 
safe to predict that dealers are in fair 
condition to accept what new models 
are offered and to push their sales when 
the retail outlook betters. It is even 
highly probable that the July computa- 
tion will show a slight further decrease 
in unsold stocks. Movements of Buick, 
Chrysler and Studebaker cars, in the 
price class that has been most notice- 
ably off for the first half of the year 
will be watched with close interest. 
Advance sales for new Buick Eights 
were reported at $10,000,000 or more, 
one of the greatest ever recorded by the 
company and a gratifying measure of 
dealer confidence in the lines. And, in- 
cidentally, the Buick 8-50 line carries 
the lowest Buick price since the war. 


A major question of the industry is 
whether or not the present: concentra- 
tion of buying on a price basis only is 
to be permanent. The definite fact is 
that the cars at the low end of the 
range have been the only ones to move 
in volume. 
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STRAIGHT EIGHT 
125 HORSEPOWER 
130’ WHEELBASE 


*/4.95 


Prices f.o. b. Auburn or Connersville, Ind. 
Equipment other than standard extra. 









































Odd Lots 


We offer a complete brokerage 
service to both “Odd Lot” and 
“Full Lot” buyers. We are 
pleased to consult with inves- 
tors in regard to their holdings. 


Our clients are cordially in- 
vited to make use of our 
board rooms. 


Send for our booklet 
“Odd Lot Trading” 
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National Stock 
Analysis 


August Edition 


ILL enable you to get a better 

perspective on general busi- 
ness and assist you in judging 
the value of stocks in which you 
may be interested. 


This convenient booklet features 
an industrial résumé of each in- 
dustry together with up-to-date 
analyses of companies (classified 
by industries) whose securities are 
listed on the principal exchanges. 


A copy will be mailed 
upon request. 


obey EKirk 


Established 1873 
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New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 
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Stock Masket Outlook 


Immediate Swings Are Indefinite But 
Gradual Accumulation Is Still in Order 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 


August have witnessed just about 

the kind of market movement 
which we had anticipated. At the time 
of our last review stock prices were 
reacting but we prophesied another 
recovery into new high ground which 
would bring our average of fifty rail and 
industrial stocks up into our previously 
stated objective of 205 to 210. 


[ian end of July and early part of 


O far as our original “campaign” is 
concerned stocks have gone up as 
far on this rally as we wanted them to. 
In the July Ist issue we stated that we 
expected our previously forecasted sup- 
port level of 180 to stop the reaction 
then going on, and that is what hap- 
pened. We then, in the July 15th issue, 
predicted a recovery to 205 to 210 and 
since this prophecy has also now ma- 
terialized we would like to rest on our 
laurels. We would like to “sign off” on 
forecasting for the time being, because 
we are perfectly frank to admit that the 
present position is highly indefinite. 
We have previously held the view that 
this recent objective which stocks have 
now attained woald mark the end of the 


recovery and be followed by renewal of | 


the reaction, bringing that “secondary 
reaction” which we have previously 
mentioned and which would prove the 
real test of whether we are still in our 
bear market or have emerged into a 
new bull trend. 

At the same time we can see the possi- 
bilities that such a test reaction may be 
postponed and that the market may 
continue its recovery from present levels 
into early September, when it might 
touch another new high on the move- 
ment at 220 to 225. 

We would like to be more definite in 
our reasoning but it is simply impossible 
to be so at this time. From a technical 
standpoint the market ought to move 
right now into our “secondary reaction.” 
From a fundamental standpoint, easy 





money, probability for at least an inter- 
mediate recovery in commodity prices, 
and a seasonal recovery in business this 
Fall, all show the way for further exten- 
sion of the present upward trend to the 
possible objective of 220 noted above. 
“Take your choice, gentlemen.” 


NFORTUNATELY, the writer feels 
he should give specific advice to 
readers and we shall therefore hazard 
our own choice. We have indicated that 
the bull and bear pointers are almost 
evenly divided this time but if forced to 
a choice, we would pick the construc- 
tive side of the market. 

Some time ago we turned bullish on 
the general list “for the long-swing,” 
advising gradual accumulation of strong 
issues on a scale down for the investor 
who was willing to exercise patience and 
not worry over intermediate paper losses. 
We hold to that dictum, with the full 
realization that we may be “too early” 
for the short-turn, just as we were “too 
early” for the short-turn when we began 
to advise gradual liquidation of invest- 


, ment holdings six or eight months before 
' the Panic of 1929. We simply feel that 


long trends are more important for the 
true investor than are the short swings.. 


O summarize the above ramblings 
and be as specific as possible, we 
now think the chances are better for a 
further advance to around 225 on the 
above chart of fifty stocks than for an 
immediate decline to the June lows. For 
those who can watch the index daily, as 
it appears in the New York Times, a 
recovery to 210 would be bullish whereas 
a decline through 195 would look 
bearish. ; 
Meanwhile, for the average long-swing 
investor, we warn that the outlook is too 
indefinite to load up with stocks but that 
gradual accumulation of strong issues 


for investment holding still appears. 


justified. AUGUST 5TH, 1930. 
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symbol. He is going nowhere... 
fast. To match such futile activity, 
many investors have written plenty of 
“sell” slips. Few...unless 
aided by authoritative advice...can 
show substantial investment progress. 


iE: man on the waterwheel is a 


ls yours a similar situation? Have you 
pursued a “hit-or-miss” investment pol- 
icy—a profit here, a loss there? Such 
a course always means a lot of activ- 
ity... seldom constructive results... 
often definite losses. 


Many of your least satisfactory invest- 
ments...were you not influenced in 
making them by an unfounded rumor 
..an excitedly whispered “tip“...a 
garbled news item...a misleading fi- 
nancial statement? This type of ground- 
less information keeps many investors 
plodding aimlessly while real oppor- 
tunities for progress are permitted 
to pass. 


Consider the character of the invest- 
ment counsel offered you by The 
Brookmire Economic Service. This or- 
ganization includes a large group of 
trained economists, whointerpret every 
political, financial and industrial devel- 
opment in the light of your investment 
interests. With an accuracy that has 
been’ demonstrated they forecast 
trends in industry and are able to chart 
the most probable future course of a 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, 
951 FIFTH AVENUE .-. . . 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





security. Investments based on such 
fundamental advice can lead you to 
financial independence in the short- 
est possible time. 


A Service to fit your needs 
and means 


The Brookmire Service fee is little com- 
pared to the substantial benefits the 
service affords. 


For those investors who prefer to con- 
trol their own securities, Brookmire 
Service offers a complete Investment 
Service ideally suited to capital funds 
below $50,000. 


For funds above $50,000, a Personal 
Supervisory Service is available. This 
provides constant personal supervision 
where the initiative of advice to you 
is taken by Brookmire Service. 


And, there is still another type...a 
general fund ...which permits you to 
place any part of your capital, to in- 
sure adequate diversification, in a 
group of securities constantly under 
Brookmire Service supervision. 


Secure Full Details 


The coupon below will bring detailed 
information descriptive of the Brook- 
mire services. Mail the coupon—take 
the initial step towards real invest- 
ment success—you assume no obliga- 
tion whatever. 















INC. 


Name 


551 FIFTH AVENUE 


Gentlemen: Without obligating me in any way, send a copy of 
**Your Portfolio’’, an intimate discussion of modern methods of in- 


BROOKM™MIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, INC. 
NEW YORK CITY 


vesting. Iam interested i in [J The Investment Service (] The Super- 
visory Service [] The general fund. 
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“Read this 
interesting Booklet 


. It is interesting because it gets 
down to fundamentals—to the 
kind of investment upon which 
the average man and woman can 
depend for assurance of income 
when earning days are over. 


oitie interesting because it gets 
down to practical income—high 
incormewithoutsacrifice of safety. 


+e It will be mailed you without 
obligation—write for it today. 


CALDWELL & COMPANY 


420 Union St., Nashville, Tenn. 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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pose of the Citizens 
Bank to develop progres- 
sive banking service in 
this growing community, 
while at the same time 
maintaining conservative 

standards of safety. 
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POINTERS 


By ALEX H. GODFREY 


ITH the publishing of the first- 

half reports and the approach of 

the Fall season, it would seem to 
be possible to pick out a diversified list 
of stocks whose earnings have held up 
as well or better than the average and 
whose outlook is such that higher prices 
for these stocks are likely before the 
end of the year. 

There is no attempt here to give sta- 
tistical data concerning these stocks as 
they are, in general, market leaders, but 
merely to givé a few words concerning 
the general situation surrounding the 
companies. It is suggested where pos- 
sible that this list be bought as a whole 
with the idea of holding them for a 
moderately long pull. 

‘ 

N the motor group General Motors 

appears to be the outstanding stock. 
The new Buick, in the writer’s opinion, 
is the best looking car they have had 
for some time, and it is likely to be a 
real business getter among cars in this 
price class. General Motors’ earnings 
are well in excess of dividend require- 
ments and in Chevrolet they have by 
far the best competitor of the Ford. 

The yield is quite satisfactory and 
with the many diversified interests out- 
side of the automobile business that 
General Motors has, any improvement 
in general business, if only of a seasonal 
nature, should have a very advantage- 
ous effect on General Motors’ earnings. 


T the time this article was written 

the latest report on steel operations 
is around 53 per cent. for the industry 
as a whole, which would seem as low 
as it is likely to go for some months. 
The Fall season should result in higher 
operations both for the industry as a 
whole and for the U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion. Steel earned almost its dividend 
requirement for the entire year in the 
first half of 1930. 

The yield is not as satisfactory as 
General Motors, but with the prospect 
of the Fall seasonal upturn in business 
it is likely to have fair appreciation to 
reflect the increase in steel operations. 

Copper is selling at eleven cents per 
pound and for the first time in nearly a 
year we feel that accumulation of cop- 
per stocks is justified. Dividends have 
all been cut to a reasonable point and 
with the normal seasonal demand for 
copper in the late Summer and Fall, 
appreciation in the price of these stocks 
which would result in a handsome re- 
turn on the money invested, together 
with the dividends received, appears 
likely. We would limit purchases to 
Anaconda and Kennecott. 





As a long term investment there are 
few stocks in this country which have 
compared with the Coca Cola Com- 
pany. It is the only stock the writer can 
think of that sold higher at its June 
low than at its high of last year. Through 
Coca Cola International they are start- 
ing a tremendous foreign development, 
particularly in Europe. With the habit 
which they have in Europe of drinking 
things out of a bottle, their sales resist- 
ance should be less than in this country. 

The record of the company since 1885 
has been one of remarkable growth, 
particularly in the last ten years, and 
there seems to be nothing either here or 
abroad that would unfavorably affect 
this rate of growth. Some time after 
the end of the year, in consideration of 
the excellent results since the last split- 
up, another one would appear likely. 


N view of the present agitation to 

reduce rates conducted by Govern- 
mental bodies against the leading utili- 
ties of this country, it would seem that 
the best utility which could be picked 
out would be American & Foreign 
Power. This company has no proper- 
ties at all in the United States, but has 
some very advantageous properties 
scattered in widely diversified region’ 
throughout the world. 

_It furthermore has the advantage of 
especially able management provided by 
the Electric Bond & Share Co., which 
owns the controlling interest in Ameri- 
can & Foreign Power and _ through 
which its financing is done. 

For a long time to come at least it is 
very unlikely that they will be troubled 
by any agitation to reduce rates such 
as the American utilities are up against. 
Its earnings last year were about four 
dollars per share, but as a number of 
properties have been acquired within 
the last year, operating economies 
which are being effected could greatly 


increase the net without any increase 


in the gross. 

There only remains $3.50 as of June 
30th, 1930, due as back dividend on the 
second preferred stock to be cleaned 
up. There are no accruals on the first 
preferred stock. 

The Chemical Bank & Trust Com- 
pany will absorb the Chemical National 
Associates, Inc., controlled by the 
Chemical National Company, through an 
exchange of stock, it became known 
recently. Percy H. Johnston, president 
of the bank, announced that he and 
Leroy W. Campbell, president of Chemi- 
cal National Associates, had formulated 
a plan for effecting the consolidation. 
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About 
Important 


PEOPLE 


ICHARD G. BABBAGE was elected 

chairman of the board of the U. S. 
Realty & Improvement Co. to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the death of Harry S. 
Black. Joseph D. Tooker was chosen a 
director. 

James M. Schoonmaker, Jr., has been 
elected president of the Fokker Aircraft 
Corp. of America, succeeding Harris M. 
Hanshue, resigned. 

Ralph B. Feagin, president of the United 
Gas Corporation and vice-president of the 
Electric Bond and Share Company, and 
N. C. McGowen and O. H. Simonds, vice- 
presidents of the United Gas Corporation, 
have been elected directors of the Con- 
solidated Gas Utilities Company. 


RS. A. BARTON HEPBURN, wid- 

ow of A. Barton Hepburn, has been 
elected a director of the Industrial Bank- 
ing Corporation. This, it is believed, is 
the first time that a woman has taken 
active participation in the industrial bank- 
ing field. 

Malcolm G. Douglas, formerly secretary 
and treasurer of Martin & Co., Inc., has 
been elected vice-president and treasurer 
of the company. . S. Powell Griffiths, for- 
merly in charge of the statistical depart- 
nient, has been elected secretary. 

Matthew C. Brush, president of the 
American International Corporation, has 
been elected a director of the Middle States 
Petroleum Corporation. 

Clarence H. Wright of Tulsa has been 
named president of the Sunray Oil Corpo- 
ration. 

C. H. Hinkel, formerly executive vice- 
president, was elected president of the 
Empire Steel Corporation. J. D. Waddell 
was named treasurer. 

Edward G. Sperry and Russell Cruik- 
shank have become members of the Irving 
Trust Company’s Brooklyn advisory board. 


F. ALEXANDER, of Seattle, presi- 

e dent of the Pacific Steamship Com- 

pany, announced his retirement from that 

office to devote his time to his private af- 
fairs. 

John P. Gordon, formerly State auditor 
of Missouri, has been appointed vice-presi- 
dent and general sales manager of the 
Municipal Utility Investment Company, in- 
vestment affiliate of Municipal Telephone 
and Utilities Company. 

A. J. Maloney, president of the Phila- 
delphia & Reading Coal and Iron Company, 
has become chairman of the board of the 
Reading Iron Company, a wholly owned 
subsidiary. 

W. C. Kelly of the Kelly Axe and Tool 
Company has been made chairman of the 
new board of the American Fork and Hoe 
Company. 














FARM or Estates 





HE American farm is nor- 

mally a family unit enter- 
prise. That form of agriculture 
has a prestige accumulated from 
centuries of economic success, 
human welfare and cultural 
achievement. 


Will it hold its own in the 
machine age, or will America 
revert to the large estate which 
has appeared in so many eras? 


Electric power appears to 
favor decentralization in agri- 
culture. It undoubtedly invig- 
orates small operations in farm- 
ing as well as in manufacturing. 
It fits the family unit as if it 
were a thing of life. 


Conferring great advantages 
upon any agricultural establish- 
ment, it is apparently confirmed 
by experience that electrical 
power is of greater relative value 
to a family unit farm than to 
larger enterprises. 


Convinced by the experiments 
and studies of its operating 
companies, the Middle West 
Utilities System is proceeding 
upon the conviction that both 
economics and engineering 
assure the persistence of the 
family unit farm as the domi- 
nant type of agriculture in most 
parts of the country. 


Bigger, more efficient and 
more powerful field machinery 
for tillage and harvesting intro- 
duces nothing fundamentally 
new in farm structure and 
functions. 


Expansion of the size of the 
family unit farm is undoubtedly 
to be expected in regions where 
the type of farming makes 





preparing the soil and harvest- 
ing the field crops of major 
importance. 


In some regions, new me- 
chanical methods may favor 
large scale “‘factoryized”’ opera- 
tions, or the organization of 
tenant farms under central office 
management. But these trends 
are offset by a movement to 
smaller farm units in other 
regions. 

Wherever the balance is 
struck, however, the family will 
generally be found to be the 
nucleus of the farming organi- 
zation. From the nature of 
farming, from the lay of the land 
and the seasonal character of 
field work, the efficiency limit 
upon the size of farm machinery 
is usually reached much sooner 
than in heavy manufacturing. 
As in manufacturing, the mere 
multiplication of machines in- 
evitably encounters mounting 
overhead expenses and difficul- 
ties of management. 


Electric power is making its 
outstanding contribution to agri- 
culture without requiring the 
abandonment of one of agricul- 
ture’s most valuable characteris- 
tics —the operation of the farm 
by the owner and his family. 

+. 2 

Provision of power supply to small 
communities and to rural America on * 
a scale equivalent to the service avail- 
able in the great metropolitan centers 
is the achievement and responsibility 
of the Middle West Utilities System, 
a group of electric companies furnish- 
ing service to more than four thousand 
communities and to more than fifty 
thousand farms in thirty states. 





The history of empowered agriculture in American industrial development is fully dis- 
cussed in the booklet, ‘‘ HARVESTS AND HiGHuines,””’ which the Middle West 
Utilities Company (20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois) will send upon request. 








Middle West Utilities Company 











































Have You Made Money 
‘Or Lost lt In the Stock 
Market During the Last 
Twelve Months? Don’t 
You Think It Is Time 
You Were LEARNING 
HOW To Put Your 
Market Operations On 
An Intelligent, Scien- 
tific Basis Instead of 
Trusting To Luck and 
Bull Markets? 
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4 Here’s The Chart 


That Shows How the Declines 
of 1929 and 1930 Were No 
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No 

25 

Accurately Forecast No 

1930. No 
| No 
What If Stock Prices Are NOT Going To Recover This 100 

Fall? What If the Next Three Years Are a Long Bear = 

Market, with More Discouraging Declines Than Those Me 

of 1929 and 1930? Are You Prepared To Act Intelli- N 

gently, To Make Your Own Analyses, To Make Profits rr 

Or At Least Protect Your Present Capital? Or Would Ne 

a Three-Year Bear Market RUIN YOU? 10 

DON’T FOOL YOURSELF — STOCKS CAN 10 

ALWAYS GO LOWER! t 


Charts and chart theories have given the most definite 
indications of the major market movements seen in the 10 
past couple of years. It was chart analysis which ac- 
counted largely for the remarkably accurate forecasts of 
R. W. Schabacker, Financial Editor of Forbes Magazine. 
In August of 1929 he predicted the Panic of that year, 
coming within six points of the actual bottom of the 
decline. Since then he has predicted every one of the major 


















In its wealth of information 
“Stock Market Theory and 
Practice” covers brokers’ 
statements, tips, Exchange 
machinery, rights, stock 
charts, margins, short selling, 
pool manipulation, corporation 
statements, options, brokers’ 


loans, money rates, price earnings ratios, market analysis, a folder By R. W. SCHABACKER 
map of Wail Street with key, the names and addresses of member Financial Editor, FORBES MAGAZINE 
firms on the Big Board, the Curb, and on the exchanges of fifteen 
other cities, ticker oe ¥ = Big coe ogg of = 
actives, a large table for calculating stock yields, bibliography r q 
of 100 other stock market books, and a full index. Sent to You for FREE Examination! 


swings on the accompanying chart, giving actual dates and 
index prices where the turn would develop, with amazing 
accuracy. What would it have been worth to you personally 
to know the simple rules upon which such remarkable calling 
of the turns has been practically based? 
And what of the future? Do you know why the trend line A-J marks 
the present as a critical period? Will you know when the market 
itself gives its forecast either for resumption of the bull market or for 
another big decline? The chart index reproduced herewith has told 
its forecasting story—but it has told that story only to the market 
operator who has made a business of learning up-to-date methods of 
analysis, who has taken time to put his market operations on an intelligent basis. 
All of the valuable information on technical chart reading is contained in only two 
chapters of this remarkable book. There are 27 chapters in all covering-every phase 
of organized stock market information, practice and theory. This book is your 
entire stock market library, solidly packed into one single volume of 875 pages. 
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The ONE Book on Investments, Trading and 
Finance That Takes the Place of All Others! 


Highly recommended and approved by such investment 





authorities as Roger W. Babson, Leonard P. Ayres, and 
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1930 


Thous. Book Earns 


Par Shares Value 


No 762 
No 2,178 
No ._ 1,256 
25 2,474 
No 600 
No 770 
No 1,830 
100 450 
100 13,480 
100 400 
50 8826 
No 3,577 
25 ~ 2,000 
No 600 
100 2,417 
100 813 
25 2,682 
No 173 
100 2,560 
25 2,257 
No — 3.202 
25 4,164 
No 770 
No 736 
No 252 
No _ 5,000 
No 977 
No 511 
No 190 
No 1,123 
100 1,487 
No 1,174 
No 362 
No 4,470 
No _ 1,000 
100 341 
No 11,610 
No 1,037 
No 11,451 
No _ 11,725 
No 2,112 
No 4,777 
23 2530 
100 550 
10 1,000 
No 6,555 
No 513 
100 516 
50 = 1,694 
20 10,339 
No 1,800 
100 = 1,511 
No 100 
No 730 
No 413 
No 28,846 
No 5,347 
10 43,500 
No 358 
No 2,205 
No _ 1,054 
No 1,371 
No 1,727 
100 2,491 
No 198 
100 400 
No 1,597 
10 1,502 
100 1,354 
100 350 
No 638 
No 4,409 
No 13,758 
No 996 
No 5,844 


“Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. 
ended April 30. (g) Year ended June 30. 


November 30. 


common stock. 


1929 
$7.75 
12.60 
3.79 
8.02 
1.03¢ 
5.40 
10.02 
8.39 
12.57 
Nil 
7.83 
0.41" 
3.49» 


22.70 
14.47 


3.03 
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(r) 10% in common stock. (s 
(w) 9 months. 


Div. 

Rate 
Piso’ Memuctioi. 2... 6. 2.0 <0 $3 
Allied Chemical ........... 6 
Alts Chimes... 2.203500 3 
Ammerstan GOR. 6:5. 645500 4 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... 6 
Amer. Locomotive......... 4 
Amer. Smelting & Refin.... 4 
Amer. Sugar Refining...... 5 
Amer, TE PE ss ssccess 9 
PRBS TV OIE, o5co.0 so-c:0's0 60. we 
Anaconda Copper.’........: 3.50 
Andes COppers.<) os). sess 1.50 
Assmowt of 2 “A”... 6... ay 
Assoc. Dry Goods:......:. 2.50 


Atchison, Topeka & S. F... 10 


Atlantic Coast Line....... 10a 
Atlantic Refining .......... 1 
Auburn Automobile........ 4v 
Baltimore & Ohio.......... 7 
ee xe. a ere 2 
Bethlehem Steel ........... 6 
Borden Company .......... a 
Brook-Manhattan Transit.. 4 
Brook. Union Gas........%...: 5 
TRPOWR THIOE ood sss 05s awtcu's 3 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 1 
California Packing......... 4 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 5 
Celotex Company.......... ie 
Cereo Ge PGR. <5....<2008% 6 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 10 
Chic., Mil., St. Paul & Pac. .. 
Childs Company ........... 2.40 
Chrysie® GOfd.is..c1.0.08600 3 
eo 8 | eee 6 
Colorado Fuel & Iron...... 2 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... 2 
Commercial Credit......... 2 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 4 
Gontenental Gams os o5.6csic'0ss 2.50 
Continental Motors........ eee 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... de 
Corn Prods. Refining...... 4a 
Crucible Stee) ...ccicciccccs 5 
Cuban American Sugar.... 
Curtiss-Wright ............ 
Davison Chemical.......... a 
Delaware & Hudson....... 9 
Del., Lack & Western...... 7a 
Du Pont de Nemours...... 4 


Electric Power & Light.... 1 
Erie R. R 


eee eee eee eres eeee te 


os a 
Preesntt TeKas. . os. oi:.s.s-s.0i0 4 
General Asphalt ........... 4 
General Electric........... 1.60 
General Foods.......0.00.. 3 
General Motors........... 3 
General Railway Signal.... 5 
Gillette Safety Razor...... 5u 
Geeerien, TB: Fc sssiscsess 4 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 5 
Graham-Paige Motor...... ss 
Great Northern Pfd...%.... 5 
Gall States Steel. os sics.5: 4 
Hudson & Manhattan...... 3.50 
Hudson Motor............. 5 
Fitepp BRO? sos sa::0:54 00's ve 2 
Tilinois. Cetitrals.. ..6 sso. 7 
Interboro Rapid Transit.... .. 
Int. Business Machine..... 6u 
Tet." FERC VRSEP go 6 ois ne cso. 2.50 
Int. Nickel of Canada..... 1 
Int. Paper & Power “A”... 2.40 


Be. CO BAS ip sc sé cinee ys 


(b) Year ended January 31. 

(j) Year ended August 31. 

(q) Before charges for depletion. 
v) Plus 8% in common stock. 


(k) Year ended 


(x) 8 months only. 


September 30. 
) Partly estimated. 


Long Term 
Price Range 


223- 22; 
355- 65; 


’20-’29* 
*24-29 


; 20-29" 
; ’27-'29 
; 25~'29 
; '23-'29 
; 22298 
; '22-'29 


; '23-’29 
; °22-'29 
; 23-29 
; '25-'29* 
9; '23-'29 
; °24-'29 
29; '26-'29 
; 25-29% 


; °26-’29 
; 26-29 
; °26-’29 
; '20-’29 


*22-’29 


; *22-'29 
; °24-’29 
; °25~29 
: 9”20* 


20; ’20-’29 


154-113; 
62- 9; 
255- 83; 


» 395- 65; 


270- 24; 
92- 20; 
201- 53; 


; ’°26-’29* 
: 125-’29 
; ’23-’29* 
; ’20-’29 
* 22-29 
; 21-29 
; ’26-’29 
* 21-’29 
; ’20-’29 


1929 


; °20-’29* 
; °20-’29 
; '22-’29 
80; ’22-’29* 


; 25-29 
; 23-29 


; 23-29 
; ’26-'29 


; 720-29 
; 26-29% 
; '26-'20* 
; '25-'29* 
; °25-'29 
; °27-29 
; °20-29 
; 27-29 
; ’25-'29 
; '22-'29 
; °25-'29 
; '24-"29 
; '22-'29 
; '20-'29 


’26-'29 
°22-29 
24-29 
*20-’29* 
25-29 
’20-’29 
°23-'29 


Guide 


Prices 1930 Approx. Yield 


High Low Prices 


15634-103% 
343-232 
68 - 48% 
15634-108%%4 
8214- 42 
105° - 43% 
7914- 53 
69%- 47 
2741%4-200% 
20%- 7% 
8114- 4414 
37%4- 18 
8i%4- 436 
50%4- 28 
24214-194 


1223%%- 98% 
34 - 20% 


51%- 29% 


77¥2- 60% 
753%- 56 
60 - 9 


43 - 24 
1913¢-133%4 
77 ~- 36% 
87 - 58% 
4034- 23% 
136%- 965% 
715%- 50% 
8%4- 3% 
3014- 183% 
1114%- 87% 
9354- 70% 
9 4y¥, 


14%- 614 


4354- 245% 
181 -146 

153 -110% 
14514- 9534 


10334- 49%4 
6334- 351% 


2834- 11 
55%4- 37 


54%4- 37% 
106%- 58 


13634-11334 
3914- 203% 
19714-1521 
11534- 76 
44%- 21 
31%- 17 
7734- 40% 


(c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 
(n) Year ended October 31. 
(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 
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Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1930 Div. Long Term Prices 1930 Approx. Yield 

Par Shares Value © 1929 m=months Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 
No __ 1,180 $10 $1.03* $1.78, 9 m KRetemutor COrg....c.scced ac 91- 5; ’26-’29 26%- 7%  _—_ 
No 9,370 | A ae: Kennecott Copper ......... $3 156- 14; ’20-’29 623%4- 37% 39 76 
No... 826 | re eer SS ee 96- 3; ’26-’29 8%4- 1% Bw ~ as 
10. 5,518 20 2.68 1.19, 6.m eae 1.66 92- 28; ’26-’29 3634- 26% 29 59 
No 1,726 30 2 Kroger Grocery ........... lu 145- 35; ’24-’29* 481%- 21 25 920 
50 1,210 101 6.08 Nil, 3 m ROUEN. VRUOY 6 6566.6 5c:0c 00 3.50 127- 40; *22-’29 84%- 575% 64 51 
25 = 1,754 33 ie ee Liggett & Myers “B”...... 5a 128- 49; ’24-’29 1143%- 85 95 5.4 
No 1,364 38: | 7.913 5.56, 7 m NE A RE in, cig Siewemiiccons 3 85- 14: ’23-’29 9534- 42% 71 42 
25: 500 40 OS FRSA Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 2.60 178- 35; ’24-’29* 70%- 50% 61 52 
No 1,909 20 oe pb ee as Lorillard Tobacco.......... es 47- 14; ’24-’29 28%- 16% ‘ne 
No 755 73. : “ODS 0.64, 3 m BERGE BPUOE, 6 o.5i5 aces cs ce 6 242- 25; ’20-’29 8814- 46% 57 10.5 
Nd 1,304 35 6.86” 6.70 OS 2 eee 3au 382- 70; ’25-’29*  15914-109 119 77 
No 1899 47° 4.09 0.55, 3 m Mid-Continent Pet......... 2 62- 22; ’20-’29 33 - 22% 24 «833 
No 809 = 111 5.10 Nil, 6 m Missouri-Kansas-Texas .... 1 66- 7; ’22-’29 6654- 32% 40 25 
100 828 124 10.42 0.67, 6 m Missouri Pacific........... .. 101- 8; ’22-’29 98%4- 65 OF ky 
No 4621 3s pee ees Montgomery Ward........ 3 400- 42; ’26-’29 49%- 31 36—s 81 
Na 2,730 20 6.60° 1.36, 6 m DUAR REORDER « 5 5:6%5.0:0.s:055 2.0% 4 119- 52; ’26-’29 58%4- 30% 35 11.4 
10 5,524 19 3.01 0.70,.3 m National Biscuit........... 2.80 237- 38; °23-29* 93 - 71 85 3.3 
No 2A7 eo: a_a_eerre Nat. Bellas Fess:....... 00.06. < 250- 9; ’23-’29 20 - 8% mM aa 
No 1;190 29 7.01 1.42, 6 m Nat. Cash Register “A”.... 4a 149- 37; ’26-’29 8314- 425% 46 87 
No. 5,160 16: 4.04 2.16, .6 m Nat. Dairy Products....... 2t 134- 30; ’24-’29 62 - 45% so 6119 
100 310 181 ZEA os oie OS EMRE os Ss aS) osessia co. 5i9/0 5 210- 63; ’20-’29*  18934-125 130 «= 33.9 
Ne 5,431 20° | ill ae Nat. Power & Light....... 1 72- 17; ’26-’29 5834- 32 46 22 
100° 44994 165 16.89 1.70,'3 m New York Central.......:. 8 257-117; ’26-’29 19234- ries 162 49 
100 337-214. 15.50 Nil, 6 m NN. ¥., isc. & St. Loais... 6 241- 67; ’23-’29 144 - 106 35.7 
100 )=—s-571)Ss «124. —..:*11..73 3.06,.6 m N. Y¥., N. Haven & Hart... 6 133- 14; ’24-’29 128%- O74 104 58 
100 1,407 216 29.06 10.15,'6 m Norfolk & Western........ 10 290-123 ; ’25-’29 265 -213% Zen 4A 
No 5,576 30! 481 4.88, 12m North American........... 10r 187- 42; ’26-’29 132%- 87% 100 10.0 
100 §=2;480 179 oY 5 aa ae Se Northern Pacific........... 5 119- 50; ’22-’29 97 - 6634 736.9 
25 = 3,195 oe Ba Sa Pacific Gas & Electric..... 2 137- 31; ’23-’29* 74%- 52% ao -36 
No 15,000 5 1.68) 0.37, 6 m Packard Motors ......:.... 1 163- 10; ’22-’29* 233%- 12% s 63 
$0 2,422 65 4: lea ee Pan-American Pet. “B”.... .. 96- 38; ’22-’29 67%4- 50% me eas 
No 2,685 36 - 5.39 2.98, 6 m Paramount Publix......... 4 154- 35; ’20-’29 774%4- 48% 59 6.6 
50: 11,233 | 93 8.82 0.88, 3 m Pennsylvania R. R......... 4 110- 33; ’22-’29 865%- 69% 75 = 5.5 
100 450 162 13.93 1.07,,6 m Pere Marquette............ 7.50a 260- 67; ’26-’29 16434-130 ge 538 
No 2,593 39; >. .5.19 1.38,-6 m Philips Petroleum ..:...... 2 70- 16; ’20-’29 4434- 29% 33 «6.0 
No — : 390 72 Se he Ue ere 80- 6; ’26-’29* 16%- 6% i 
Ne: 5,368 31 Se ee Public Service of N. J..... 3.40 138- 32; ’27-’29 12334- 81% 91 3.6 
No 3,874 86 5.23 1,17,:3 m Pullman, Incorporated ..... - 200- 73; ’21-’29 893¢- 62 \ 69 58 
Né 6,526 6 ee sda Radio Corporation......... .. 420- 26; ’24-’29* 693£- 321%  — 
50 1,400 91 Te Nes oie cis ied a ‘4 148- 52; ’22-’29 14114-100 107. 3.7 
No £335 “6 2.60” 3.514 Remington-Rand, Inc....... 1.60 58- 20; 27-29 4614- 23 ee. 52 
10 2,000 16, ee OD MECOER ons occ kcewe at 0.80 35- 10; ’22-’29 14%- 8% 10 80 
No _ 1,985 51 er Republic Steel............. 4 146- 40; ’22-’29* 7914- 37% 46 83 
100 654 120: 11.82 1.21, 6 m St. Louis-San Francisco.... 8 134- 19; ’24-’29 118%- 85% 88 91 
No 4,637 40. Bee Oe Sears Roebuck... ..002:. «5 2.50t 198- 51; ’27-’29 el He. 66 7.2 
No, __— 5,500 50: See is Sinclair Consolidated Oil... 2 46- 15; ’22-’29 24 «8.1 
100 100 191 ee SOS eae Sloss-Sheffield Steel........ = 144- 21; ’20-’29 ors, Ay, 5 Oe 
100 3,723 168 Bae SO aeivowse Southern Pacific........... 6 158- 78; ’22-’29 127-108 He. 652 
100 §=1,298 193 11.65 0.36, 6 m Southern Railway.......... 8 165-17: "22229 13634- 85% 87 = 9.2 
No 12;652 4 MS SR Stated Brags. 6 .o.scoc 1.50 89- 20; ’26-’29 2914- 17 a 67S 
No 2,163 35 Ge: OS aot Standard Gas & Electric... -3.50 244- 40; ’25-’29 1291%4- 841% 96 3.6 
No 13,016 46 eee ets cae Standard Oil of California. 2.50 82- 51; ’26-’29 75 - 55% Gs 26 
25 25,400 45° ae Standard Oil of New Jersey 2a 83- 31; ’22-’29 847%- 58 Je «| 28 
25 17,809 31 ee Standard Oil of New York. 1.60 48- 30; ’24-’29 403%- 30 32 49 
10 1,299 24° 5.3/7 1.17, 6 m Stewart-Warner .......... Z 126- 21; ’20-’29 47 - 19% <n 2 
No _ 1,960 50 5.33 1.03, 6 m Studebaker Corp:.......... 3 98- 30; ’24-’29 474%4- 25% 31 (97 
25 9,850 45 aes Texas Corporation......... 3 75- 45; ’26-’29 60%4- 50% ie | 
No 2,540 11 6.40 2.93,6m: Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 4 85- 39; ’26-’29 673%- 48% 59 68 
No 2,402 20 6.20 2.54, 6 m Timken Roller Bearing.... 3 154- 29; ’22-20* 891%4- 55% 67 45 
20 = 3,291 12 EA Aes Pg Tobacco Products.......... ~ 118- 1; ’22-'29* 61%4- 2% ae 
No ‘697 35° 10.11 3.22, 6 m Underwood-Elliot Fisher... 5 182- 76; ’23-’29* 138 - 83 94 5.2 
25. 4,174 43 3.56 1.20,:6 m Union Oil of California.... 2v 59- 35; °24-’29 50 - 37 41 124 
100 2,222 193 | eT ose [6 I or 10 298-126; ’24-’29 24234-200 220 «4.5 
No: 1,835 9 4.02 0.86, 6 m United Aircraft & Transport .. 162- 31; 1929 99 - 43% . ae 
No: 2,925 78 6.78 3.45,.6 m WIPRH EUG. ob onc sete cass 4 159-. 98; ’26-’29 105 - 83 87 46 
20 600 45 2.74 1.76, 6 m U. S. Pipe & Foundry...... 2 300- 12; ’22-’29* 3814- 1814 33 —s«6.0 
No 373 102 12.63 1.48,.6 m U. S. Industrial Alcohol.... 6 244- 37; ’22-’29 1393%£- 62 65 9.2 
No: 397 22 Nil Nil, 6 m 1), . OBRRO adc csccesciens “ 51- 5; ’27-'29 15%4- 7% ass 
No 995 63 3.48% 3.41, 6 m U. S. Realty & Improve.... 5 120- 48; ’25-’29 75Y4- 4814 53 94 
No 1,464 44 || ee We ICE ooo s.0.c 6 s.0:c cca ed 97- 15; ’22-’29 35 -~ 2 Bl. eis 
100. 8570 204 21.19 6.46, 6 m (oR. RS eee eee 7 262- 70; ’20-’29 19834-15154 166 4.2 
100° 667 160: 5.68 Nil, 6 m Wabash Railway.......... - 96- 6; ’22-’20 673%- 30 Be oes 
No 2,627 18, 6.333 3.67, 6 m Warner Bros. Pictures..... 4 138- 7; ’24-’29 80%4- 35% 37. 10.8 
100 1,024 198 15.13 1.45, 3 m Western Union............ 8 272- 89; ’22~29 21934-15034 170 = 4.7 
No, 3,172 20... .,2.78 0.69, 3 m Westinghouse Air Brake... 2 68- 36; ’27-’29 52 - 36% 395.1 
50 =62,589 oe “1045 3.13, 6 m Westinghouse Electric...... 5 293- 49; ’22-’29 2013%4-124%4 145 3.5 
50 800 55 3.59 1.31, 6 m White Motors ............ 2 105- 27; ’22-’29 43 - 27% 33. 6.0 
A S000 19 Nil Nil, 6 m Willys-Overland .......... = 35- 5; °25-29 11 - 53% Ba 
10 = 9,750 16 WOR cakes Woolworth, F. W.......... 2.40 234- 52; ’26-’29* 723%%- 51% 59 46 


*Including prices on old stock, (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year 
ended April 30. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended October 31. (p) Year ended 
November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) 10% in common stock. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in common stcck. (u) Plus 5% in 
cotrmon stock. : (v) Plus 8% in common stock.’ (w) 9 months. (x) 8 months only. 
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Aviation Progress in United States 


Further Mergers Completed— 
An Important Legal Decision 


By C. H. BIDDLECOMBE 


HE. tendency to combine inde- 
IT rence units continues in both 

the manufacturing and transporta- 
tion branches of the industry. The 
Berliner-Joyce Corporation of Baltimore 
has’ now been acquired by North 
American Aviation, which brings the 
latter company into the business of 
manufacturing aircraft. 

North American now own the Sperry 
Company, the Ford Instrument Corp. 
and the Aviation Corporation of Cali- 
fornia, amongst, other properties, and 
earned $1,001,401 during the first six 
months of 1930, representing about fifty 
cents per share. 

Berliner-Joyce Corporation was organ- 
ized somewhat too late in 1929 to be 
able to reach production prior to the 
slowing down of sales, but should now 
be in a position to obtain profitable 
Government contracts during 1930-31. 

United Aircraft and Transport now 
own control of the Varney Air Lines, 
thus extending their Air Mail line hold- 
ings in the Northwest and providing a 
further outlet for the airplanes and 
engines of the United’s manufacturing 
divisions. It is probable that this Cor- 
poration will earn as much in 1930 as 
in 1929, owing to the very profitable 
Mail Contracts held and the large 
volume of Government orders in hand 
by the manufacturing units. 

The General Aviation Corporation, 
controlled by General Motors and own- 
ing the Fokker and Dornier companies, 
is now further extending its properties 
to include the Allied Aviation Industries 
of Moline, Ill. This purchase will bring 
General Motors into the manufacture of 
the smallest planes and engines, as 
Allied Aviation owns the Mono Aircraft 
Corp., builders of small light planes, and 
the Lambert Engine Co., which manu- 
factures engines of 55 and 90 horse- 
power. 

Despite emphatic official denials, it is 
expected that Western Air Express will 
acquire the T. A. T.-Maddux Air Lines 
as soon as the details can be settled. 
This combination will provide a formid- 
able rival to the United and Aviation 
Corp. of Delaware, both these latter 
companies being strong contenders for 
the position of acknowledged leaders in 
the air transport industry. Western Air 
Express is generally regarded as the 
most profitable Air Mail line in existence 
whereas T. A. T.-Maddux has been 
carrying passengers only at a loss during 
the past; the merger will probably result 
in a transcontinental Air Mail contract 
being granted to T.A.T.-Maddux, and 
the recent resignation of Harris M. 
Hanshue from the presidency of Gen- 
eral Aviation, to devote full time to 


Western Air, is accepted as an indication 
that the merger will shortly become 
effective. 

In South and Central America. the 
rivalry between the Pan-American and 


New York, Rio and Buenos Aires lines, 
both holding various Air Mail contracts 
from sundry governments, has caused 
some difficult incidents and led to the 
discussion of a merger of the.two lines. 


‘The fight for supremacy centers on the ° 


east coast of South America and is 
complicated by the presence of a French. 
company and a German company, mak- 
ing a four-sided struggle for mail 
contracts and passenger business. The 
situation became acute during mid-July, 
when the U. S. Post Office intimated 
that bids would be invited for the car- 
riage of mail from the U. S. to the 
principal ports on the east coast. Pan- 
American at present holds all the U. S. 
contracts for carrying mail to Latin- 
America: and N.Y.R. & B. A. holds. the 
contracts from the Latin governments; 


both are desirous of obtaining the’ addi-* 


tional $1,500,000 appropriated by the U. 
S. Post Office for the new contracts, and 
a merger is regarded as the most 
probable solution of the problem. 


HE Cleveland Airport case, on which 

a decision has been handed down in 
the District Court of Ohio, is causing 
much deep thought and no little appre- 
hension on the part of airplane and 
airport operators. The Court ruled that 
airplanes at Cleveland may not fly at a 
less altitude than 500 feet when over 
property near the airport, without being 
liable for suits for trespass; it was also 
decided that the dust caused by airplane 
operation and the dropping of pamphlets 
constituted a nuisance to surrounding 
property owners. 

There will be little opposition to the 
ruling regarding dust and pamphlets— 
both nuisances can be prevented; but 
the decision that airplanes cannot come 
into and out of an airport at less than 
500 feet is a severe handicap to airplane 
operation. At many airports, such a 
ruling obtained by owners of adjacent 
property would’ effectively prevent 
almost all flying, and the decision will 
be appealed. The result of the appeal 
will be watched by the whole aviation 
industry, as a confirmatory. ruling would 
unquestionably lead to many more legal 
actions of the same kind, particularly at 
places where protests against low flying 
have already been made by citizens 
living near airports. 


| odes sad in gliding as a preliminary 
to flying is increasing steadily, 
though rather more slowly than was at 
first expected. The glider clubs now 
total 193, scattered all over the country, 
but most numerous in the Western and 
Central States; the recorded club mem- 
bership totals nearly 4,000, of whom 
some 1,300 are pilots. More than ten 
factories are building gliders, as well as 
clubs and individuals, and over 500 
gliders have been built since the begin- 
ning of the vear. 
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REAL 
BARGAINS Ss? 


A year ago—in the summer of 190" dnvestore 
were eagerly buying stocks, based ° on'’ their 
tremendous long pull possibilities. ' t 


Now, these same stocks are selling from one- 
quarter. to one-third of their mid-1929 pricés. 


Do they now present. the biggest ‘bargain 
opportunities in years? If ‘sd6,'° what ‘issues? 
This question is answered, specific: recombmend4- 
tions given, in a NEW Advisory Bulletin; ent 
released. IT IS MOST IMPORTANT. eR 4 


Simply ‘ask for FREE Bulietin: FAGAB. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FINANCE: 


260 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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- Preferred Stocks Continue in Favor 
Despite Recovery in Bonds x 
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mon stocks in the last Missouri Pacific .......... 124 5 40 718,000 17.02 145%4 115% in Missouri Pacific giv- cot 
year or two promised National Biscuit .......... 146 7 48 248,045 86.36: 14914 142% ing it a powerful voice 
easy gains, still they New York, New Haven.... 117 ¥ 59 490,367 44.54 135% 116 in reported discussions A 
have not caught the * Ex-warrants. Warrants currently sell for about $10. of a new pons agar Ne 
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hoped. Many of those iversifie ; ri- 
an have sol into the market in the years Coast, where several additions have ties in the railroad group. Besides Mis- ye 
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While insurance companies, banks and al Milling Company of Ohio. Addition lowed by $66,753,900 5% per cent. cumu- af 
other institutional investors are selecting of the latter unit has enabled the parent lative preferred and 4,152,540 shares of he 
securities in the bond department, there- company to reduce its flour costs. common stock. : 
fere, not a few of the general public who The company has no funded debt. Its The preferred carries warrants good un- 0 
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hid up to the highest levels in years, so 
that the yields have fallen to a point where 
they offer not much more than popular 
common stocks did a year ago. 

Selections have not been limited to con- 
vertible preferred stocks either. Purchas- 
ers apparently have considered these senior 
securities meritorious chiefly as short-term 
investments offering reasonably good re- 
turns and promising little worry. 

Among the companies which have pre- 
ferred stocks in the hands of the public are 
the following: National 
Biscuit Company, Her- pee 


most $21,500,000, covering dividend require- 
ments on the senior stock of $1,736,315 
almost twelve and one-half times. This 
showing compared with earnings of $17,- 
882,000 in 1928, covering requirements on 
the senior stock more than ten and one- 
quarter times. 

Dividends on the. preferred have been 
paid since organization. The rate on the 
common’ has ‘been increased gradually 
through ‘split-ups and extra disbursements 
rom time to time. 


i ipoen Hershey Chocolate Compahy is 
one of the concerns to benefit from the 
decline in commodity prices. The drop in 
sugar and cocoa, two of the company’s 
principal raw materials, has contributed to 
an improvement in earnings this year. 
There are 321,787 shares of preferred 
and 678,213 shares of common outstanding, 
following an issue of prior preference 
stock. : 
Earnings in the first quarter this year 
were equivalent to $2.64 
a share on the common 
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Alleghany Corporation, 


Loew’s, Inc, Middle 20 


NET of NATIONAL BISCUIT Co 
AVAILABLE for DIVIDENDS. 


stock, compared with 
$2.48 a share in the 
corresponding period of 





West Utilities, Missou- 
ri-Kansas-Texas Rail- 
road, Missouri Pacific 15 


last year. For all of 1929 
earnings were equal to 
$7.65 a share on the 





and New York, New 
Haven & Hartford. 
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FTER more than 
_ thirty years of 5 
grewth, the National 
Biscuit Company is still 1-7 


common, against $6.05 
a share in 1928. On the 
preferred earnings were 
equal to $21.36 a share 
last year, against $16.25 





a share in 1928. 
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before any payment on the common, is 
convertible into the junior shares at any 
time on a share-for-share basis. 


ppp ray earnings of almost all 
\ carriers have fallen perceptibly this 
year from 1929 figures, the Missouri-Kan- 
sas-lexas is fortunate in that it serves an 
area which is growing rapidly in an in- 
dustrial way and holds a promising future 
in the way of increased traffic. Since the 
road was restored to control of its owners 
ten years ago it has steadily developed its 
business under efficient management. Its 
territory lies chiefly southwest of St. Louis. 

The road has a funded debt of about 
$108,000,000 and two classes of stock, $65,- 
076,365 of 7 per cent. cumulative preferred 
and 808,702 shares of no par common. 

Net income rose last year to $8,526,000, 
equal to $2.54 a share on the common, 
from $7,496,000, or $2.09 a share, in 1928. 
The preferred stock outstanding has in- 
creased somewhat in the last year as a 
result of conversions of adjustment mort- 
gage bonds, this development reducing the 
company’s fixed charges. 


NOTHER railroad preferred stock 
with investment merit is that of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, first 
issued a few years ago after the road had 
recorded a remarkable come-back. Al- 
though the carrier serves a highly indus- 
trialized territory, rather thickly populated, 
where bus competition has imposed a 
heavier than normal handicap, it has man- 
aged to get its share of the business avail- 
able and has made an impressive record in 
the last ten years. The road is closely 
affiliated with the Pennsylvania, which 
holds a substantial investment in it. 

Funded debt amounts to about $260,000,- 
000, and this is followed by $49,036,700 
7 per cent. convertible preferred and $157,- 
117,900 common stock. 

Net income last year rose to $21,800,000, 
equivalent to $44.54 a share on the pre- 
ferred and $11.72 a share on the common, 
from $15,900,000 in 1928, which was equal 
to $32.60 a share on the senior stock and 
$8 a share on the common. 


T= Missouri Pacific, in which the Van 
Sweringens recently took a dominant 
position, has a convertible preferred stock 
that offers a relatively low yield. Because 
more than $48 a share in dividend arrears 
have accumulated on the senior stock and 
proposals for retirement of the delayed 
disbursements have been discussed, the 
stock has been selling at a substantial pre- 
mium, giving a current return of scarcély 
more than 4 per cent. It is figured, how- 
ever, that retirement of the arrears would 
leave the stock around $76 a share. 

One of the few railroads to report favor- 
able results in the first half of this year, 
as compared with the corresponding period 
last year, the Missouri Pacific is stra- 
tegically placed to fit into the proposed 
transcontinental system that would link the 
Atlantic with the Pacific. 

Funded debt amounts to about 72,000,000, 
while preferred stock is outstanding to the 
amount of $71,800,000 and common stock 
amounts to $82,839,500. 

Net income last year increased to $12,- 
217,000, equal to $17.02 on the preferred 
stock and to $10.42 a share on the common, 
from $9,512,000, or $13.25 and: $7.15 a 
share, respectively, in 1928. 
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A SEASONED investment, 
widely held by conservative 
investors, Associated Gas 
and Electric Company, 5% 
Gold Debenture Bonds, due 
1968, yield at present market 
over 534%. 
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How to Turn 
Your Losses 
Into Profits 


The only way in which you, or any investor 
can recover the losses you may have suffered 
in the recent Stock Market crash is to shift 
to those securities most likely to be the Market 
Leaders this Fall. 


During the months ahead a few select stabks 
will double or treble in price. They will repre- 
sent the companies that will e up gre&ter 
profits than ever before, regardless of the fact 
that business in general will not be as g 
this year as it was in 1929, 


Our current Stock Market Bulletins give a list 
of those few bargain stocks that are apt to 
become the outstanding performers of late 1930 
—and that should enable you to turn your 
losses into profits. 


Simply send your name and address and you 
will receive without obligation complete copies 
of our current Stock Market Bulletins con- 
taining the names of the Bargain Stocks that 
should enable you to turn your losses into 
profits. Just address: 


Investors Research Bureau, Inc. 
Div. 730, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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How You Can Be A 
| Master Salesman 


| 
| 
Do You Want To Make REAL 
Money—Clinch the BIG Sales 
—Earn the BIG Commissions? 
This Book Tells You HOW 


Are you really a success as a salesman? 

re you selling your goods and yourself 
asp well as you would like to? Or are 
the big opportunities passing you by, 
just because you lack that little touch of 
s¢ience that is the secret of the master 
salesman’s power? Don’t be satisfied 
with an imperfect record—with half- 
progress. You can make every inter- 
view, every contact with a prospect, 
yield definite results, if there is knowl- 
edge and logical planning back of your 
methods. Let a master salesman show 
you the way, simply and directly, in this 
new book. 


WHAT A MASTER 
| SALESMAN 
SHOULD KNOW 


By L. L. MONTGOMERY 


L. L. Montgomery is a successful Sales 
Counsellor with over 20 years of prac- 
tical experience in personal selling. The 
facts he gives you in this book are 
based on actual contact with salesmen’s 
problems. Now his knowledge is yours 
to profit by in this handbook of selling, 
every page of which is full of ideas that 
may be worth many dollars to you. 





HOW— 
THE —To know your " 
MONTGOMERY — 
Bw al —To use effective sales 


arguments 
A formula which has 


proved itself a valuable —To present your 
means to successful 4 

selling, is explained to —To use Psychology 
you fully and clearly 
in a separate chapter. 
It is alone worth the 
price of this book. 


—To sell yourself— 


these and many other 
tips are inckuded in this 
handbook. 


Read It for 5 Days FREE 


We will be glad to send you for free examina- 
tion a copy of “What A Master Salesman 
Should Know,” so that you may judge its value 
for yourself. Just mail the coupon below. 
Within 5 days after receiving the book, you 
can send us $2.50 in payment or return it 
and owe us nothing! 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 

_iteninea f 


} 8. c. ForBEs PUBLISHING Co., 
(20 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Please send me @ copy of ‘‘What «a Master | 
Salesman Should Know,’”” by L. L. Montgomery. 
] Within 5 days I will either return the book to 











you,- or send you $2.50 in payment. 


H © Check here if you enclose cash. . (Refunded to j 
you if not satisfied with the book.) 
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Details of a plan to redeem preferred 
dividend arrears have not been completed, 
but a suggestion that certificates of indebt- 
edness or additional preferred stock be is- 
sued to pay off the accumulations has found 
favor. ‘The senior stock is convertible into 
the common on a share-for-share basis. 
Settlement of the arrears probably would 
result in a decline in the preferred to $80 
a share, or slightly below that figure, pro- 
viding a satisfactory yield and giving the 
conversion privilege of value. 


S ETTLEMENT of the Fox Film Cor- 
poration’s difficulties several months 
ago. strengthened the position of Loew’s, 
Inc., controlled by the Fox interests. Al- 
though the amusement business has failed 
to hold up as well this Summer as many 
had anticipated, motion picture exhibitors 
have done a great deal better than they 
would have been able to do without talking 
pictures. 

The company, which ranks as one of the 
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country’s important motion picture pro- 
ducers and exhibitors, had an unusually 
successful half-year through the Winter. 
Net income for the twenty-eight weeks 
to March 14 amounted to more than $8,- 
000,000, equal to $54.89 a share on the 
preferred and to $5.50 a share on the com- 
mon, compared with $5,000,000, or $33.76 
a share on the preferred and $3.35 a share 
on the junior stock, in the corresponding 
period of the previous year. For the year 
ending August 31 this year earnings are 
expected to approximate $10 a share on 
the common. 

Funded debt amounts to about $38,500,- 
000, while capitalization consists of 148,400 
shares of $6.50 cumulative preferred stock 
and 1,363,933 shares of common stock. 

The senior shares carry warrants en- 
titling the holder to purchase on or before 
April 1 next one and one-quarter shares 
of common stock for each two shares of 
preferred held at $80, or at the rate of 


‘about $64 a share. 


Agricultural Outlook Not 


Bright 


Drought Damages Crops in Large 
Areas But Prices Continue Low 


By A. B. GENUNG 


U. S. Department of Agriculture 


fit of a favorable “break” one way 
or the other as between bad weather 
and bad markets. This season, however, 
they appear to be hit from both directions. 
The whole central portion of the country 
has been in the grip of prolonged drought 
and heat waves but in spite of the damage 
to crops, prices of the same have not 
mounted sufficiently to furnish an offset. 
The drought this Summer has affected 
particularly the Corn Belt, the central 
portion of the Cotton Belt, and quite a 
section of the Spring wheat territory. It 
has been one of the most serious dry 
periods since 1918. Its chief effects have 
been felt on the feed crops, especially the 
feed grains, hay, and pastures. The corn 
crop in particular has been sharply 
cut and livestock and poultry feeders all 
over the country are going to pay more 
for grain this year in consequence. The 
widespread burning up of the pastures has 
reduced milk production probably one- 
quarter, has forced the early marketing 
of cattle from many areas and necessitated 
feeding almost as in Winter. 


teers farmers get the bene- 


LL in all, it has been a bad drought, 
and coming on top of the weak mar- 

ket for wheat and cotton has just about 
filled the farmer’s cup of difficulties to 
overflowing. If conditions do not improve 
within the next month or six weeks we 
shall certainly have with us a most vigor- 
ous renewal of: agitation for farm relief. 
The Farm Board seems to stand adam- 
ant against further large operations in 
wheat or cotton, except as they act to 
help the co-operatives handle their par- 
ticular portion of the crops. Whether Mr. 
Legge’s campaign to reduce wheat acreage 
will bear much fruit remains to be seen. 





Ordinarily, when growers have had such 
a scorching in the markets as this year, 


‘they tend to reduce the acreage somewhat 


for the next year anyhow. It is quite 
probable that there will be some reduction 
in the acreage of Winter wheat which will 
be sown next month, as compared with 
the acreage last Fall. 

Spring wheat harvest is now being 
pushed. The yields are quite variable, in 
many sections poor, but the grain ‘is of 
high quality. 

The wheat situation has also ‘received 
a few bullish impulses: recently in the 
shape of reduced. crops or prospects in 
Canada and in Europe. The crop in the 
Danube Basin is a good one but the re- 
ports from France, Germany, and _ Italy 
have been less promising. Export demand 
for our wheat began to pick up markedly 
in latter July. Wheat prices have also 
been stimulated a trifle, doubtless, by the 
corn market. 


ENERALLY speaking, however, our 
wheat growers are hard hit by this 
year’s outcome. Farmers are feeding 
wheat and those whose facilities and finan- 
cial resources permit are storing their 
grain. The entire Wheat Belt is up 
against a very lean year, unless drastic 
improvement in the price occurs this Fall. 
In degree, that same statement holds 
good for a considerable part of the agri- 
cultural territory. The Cotton Belt and 
even the cattle and dairy and poultry re- 
gions are also up against discouragingly 
weak markets. 

One rather back-handed consolation left 
to the farmer this Summer is that he can 
look about in the nearby towns and_ see 
many industrial workers as badly: off or 
worse off than himself. However, this 
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very fact of industrial depression plays a 
part in weakening the farmer’s markets. 
All the evidence indicates a considerable 
curtailment of consumption in the indus- 
trial cities, of milk, butter, fresh eggs, 
and the higher priced types of meat, vege- 
tables, and fruits. 


{poe Department of Agriculture’s in- 
dex of the general price of farm prod- 
ucts stands at 123 (the five prewar years 
being taken as par or 100). The index 
of prices of things bought by farmers 
stands at 151. In other words, the rela- 
tive exchange value of a unit of farm 
products stands at 81 per cent of prewar. 
These indexes reflect a condition of ag- 
ricultural depression this Summer which 
is clearly the most acute since 1921. This 
comes, too, on the heels of ten lean years. 
Except for the 1921 episode, it may be 
doubted whether farmers generally have 
seen harder times since the early ’Nineties. 
Of course, the. year is not yet over. 
Things may still happen to revive the 
wheat, cotton, hay and livestock markets. 
Potato’and fruit prices have held up fairly 
well and this will help some. The general 
story on the farms so far this Summer, 
however, is not an optimistic story. 





“Selective Selling” Pays 


H. C. Osborn, president, American Mul- 
tigraph Sales Company, interviewed by 
Forbes: 


“The spirit of pessimism that seems to 
have permeated the business structure is 
not shared by The American Multigraph 
Sales Company. Our business during the 
first six months of 1930 compares very 
favorably with that of the first six months 
of 1929, which was a banner year, and 
we fully expect that during the balance 
of the year we will exceed our total for 
last year. 

“During the past few years, we have 
pursued and advocated: a system of ‘selec- 
tive selling.’ We have consistently con- 
centrated on what we term ‘preferred pros- 
pects’ in vocations that are particularly 
receptive to the Multigraph proposition, 
located where they can be easily contacted 
and of sufficient financial stability to pay 
for what they buy. The results have more 
than justified our expectations. 


“Our advertising appropriation for the | 


last six months of the year has been in- 
creased over that for the first six months. 
Advertising, in our estimation, is a part 
of the selling process, and it has helped to 
make our sales plan effective and maintain 
both volume and profit margins. 

“We are optimistic regarding the busi- 
ness Outlook for the balance of the year, 
and believe that any institution that has 
eliminated the ‘red-ink markets’ from their 
selling scheme, need not be apprehensive 
about the future.” 


New Investment Trust Offering 


A relatively new investment trust has 
been formed under the name of’ Seasoned 
Securities, Inc., and has recently offered 
a Series A issue of certificates. The port- 
iolio will be chiefly of a fixed type, with 
investment in about 100 rails, utilities, in- 
dustrial and miscellaneous securities. 
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Can YOU ANSWER? 


WOULD YOU invest in the 
stock of a company whose earnings 
were good if you found that most 
directors owned little of its stock? 


If unable to answer that question and 
interested in equipping yourself with 
the necessary education for successful 
investment, you should enroll in the 
McNeel Institute course in Practical 
and Applied Stock Market Investment. 


Details upon application. 


M°NEEL INSTITUTE 


of Investment Education, Inc. 
126 Newbury Street - Boston 














7% with Safety 























The Bache Review 


Will keep you informed on the business 
and financial situation. 

Readers of the Review are invited to 
avail themselves of our facilities for 
information and advice on stocks and 
bonds, and their inquiries will receive 
our careful attention, without obligation 
to the correspondent. In writing, please 
mention The Bache Review. Sent for 
three months, without charge. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 


Established 1892 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
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SarE investments can be had 
that pay 2,4,5,6 and 7%... 
but 7% is 16% more than 6%, 
and 40% larger than 5%. 

Do you want a safe invest- 
ment, paying a 7% income, 
and offering conservative en- 
hancement possibilities? 

No issue distributed by us has 
ever defaulted...37 years of 
unbroken safety. 

Send coupon below for full 
information. 











CLARENCE HODSON. 
& COMPANY unc 


Established 1893 
165 Broadway New York 
MINIS iidod:hpaieek oes aaeieewetesdasun ne 
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CORPORATIONS! 


Are you planning to add to your Executive 
Staff in the fall? Now is the time to start 
investigating, interviewing and selecting men. 


If you have an employment problem, write us. 
We have executives on file to fit specific 


positions. 


EXECUTIVES! 


Are you planning to seek a new connection in 
the fall? Now is the time to start making your 
contacts. This is YOUR Service, established for 


YOUR Benefit. 


Let us assist you with your 


employment problem. 


ForBEs EXECUTIVE PERSONNEL SERVICE 
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A Triple Stream Profit i ney 
for Youin Your City » .~ 






Control the Brick Business 
With This New Machine 


Start . manufacturing business of your 
own. — dump on in hopper - 
one al of machine and out come perfec 
brick at other as if by magic. dials 
Perfected. Only modest investment re- operating 
quired. Exclusive franchise granted free, based on 
Only one for each city. per day. 


Brick at $7.00 per M 
Face Brick $12.00 


Amazing, yet true. A production cost never before 
approached. Think of it,—24,000 more _ accurate, 
sonnet. and more easily handled brick. DUNB 
0% lighter, a one-fifth in materials, 
and makes stronger bon Face brick 
giesing in 40 shades" and textures offers color possibilities 
and control of the whole market. 


LEARN THE FACTS 


the first DUNBRIK plant starting last spring 
operated continuously supplying orders. How another 
lant starting only a few weeks agu has already de- 
ivered over 200,000. Their orders on hand now 
amount to over 400.000. and on jobs coming up they 
expect it to reach a million and one-half. 
Write or wire for complete data, and territorial reser- 
vation. Or come to Holland and see for yourself. 


Figures from 
ens 


Free Book 
Tells All 
Write today 





uh 


Ww. DUNN MFG. CO. 
300 - ard St., Holland, Mich. 











WETSEL 


Market Bureau, Inc. 


Counselors 
to Investors 


341 Madison Avenue 
New York City 


Write for complimentary 

copies of future bulletins. 

Also ask about the proof 

of our accuracy during 
the “breaks.” 








UTILITY 
SECURITIES 


COMPANY 





230 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 
New York St. Louis Milwaukee Louisville 


ero Richmond Minneapolis 
rancisco Detroit Cleveland 


Kansas City Des Moines 

































FORBES for 


Dizest of 
ORPORATION 
NEWS 


American Can Co.—British Can Shares, 
Inc., has been formed under Delaware 
laws by interests of American Can Co., 
Thermokept Corp. and others, to ac- 
quire a substantial stock in British Can 
Co., Ltd., one of largest manufacturers 
of containers in the British Isles. It is 
understood that American Can Co. will 
act in advisory capacity to British Can 
Co. 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
—About $54,000,000 of additional stock 
had been subscribed by more than 110,- 
000 stockholders at the close of business 
July 25. Average subscription thus far 
received was 4.8 shares for each stock- 
holder. Three-quarters of subscribers 
elected to pay for additional shares by a 
single payment. Purchased tract of near- 
ly 200 acres near Elizabeth, N. J., for 
new laboratory. 


American Tobacco Co —Stockholders 
approved two-for-one split-up of com- 
mon “B” stock. 


Bethlehem Steel Corp.—Figures placed 
in evidence at trial of court action of 
Eaton interests to enjoin merger with 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., discloses 
that Eugene G. Grace, president, re- 
ceived a bonus of $1,623,753 in 1929. Vice 
presidents of Bethlehem Steel received 
a total of $1,432,032 in 1929 in bonuses. 
President Grace denied rumors that of- 
ficers of Bethlehem Steel were prepar- 
ing to drop merger plan. 


Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corp.— 
Transit unification conferences between 
representatives of New York City and 
N. Y. Transit Commission were resumed. 


Budd Wheel Co.—Received $6,000,000 
order for wire wheels from Chevrolet 
Motor Co., division of General Motors. 


California Packing Corp.—Announced 
1930 opening prices on canned fruits 
with substantial reduction from 1929 
figures. 


Chase National Bank—Announced ac- 
quisition of Harris, Forbes & Co, 
through Chase Securities Corp. Harris, 
Forbes corporations will retain their 
separate identities and will continue 
business as heretofore under the same 
executive management. 


Chrysler Corp.—Detroit despatch said 
a large volume of orders followed the 
announcement of the Chrysler straight 
eights. Will establish new division for 
production of automobile accessories and 
develop branch plant at Newcastle, Ind., 
as principal manufacturing unit for new 
line. 


Crosley Radio Corp. — Production 
schedules have been stepped up to 1,000 
sets a day. It is said number of em- 
ployees has been increased by 50 per 
cent. in past 30 days. 


General Motors Corp.—Buick produc- 
tion schedule for August has been 
stepped up to 20,000 cars. July ship- 
ments were around 15,600 cars. 


Goodrich (B. F.) Co.—Is transferring 
all boot and shoe manufacturing facil- 
ities of Akron plant to Hood Rubber 
Co. at Watertown, Mass., a_ wholly 
owned subsidiary. 


Great Northern Railway Co.—Reopen- 
ing of Great Northern-Northern Pacific 
merger case for further hearings was 
requested of Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission by Department of Public Works 
of State of Washington, Montana Rail- 
road Commission and Idaho Public Util- 
ities Commission. 

Grigsby-Grunow Co.—Announced or- 
ganization of Majestic Electric Co., Ltd., 
of London. New company will distri- 
bute Majestic electric receiving sets and 
Majestic electric refrigerators in Great 
Britain and principal countries of 
Europe. 


Interborough Rapid Transit Co.—Paid 
City of New York $1,329,102, represent- 
ing earnings of subway lines in excess 
of current preferential for the quarter 
ended June 30, 1930. This brought total 
return to city for past fiscal year to 
approximately $5,475,000. 


International Business Machines Corp. 
—“For first half of 1930, our South Am- 
erican sales showed a 67 per cent. gain 
over corresponding 1929 period,” said F. 
W. Nichol, assistant to president. 


International Combustion Engineering 
‘Corp.—Foster-Wheeler Corp., has with- 
drawn its offer to acquire this company. 
Might make another offer later. 


International Harvester Corp.—Re- 
ceived $7,000,000 order from Soviet Rus- 
sia for 12,000 tractors of various sizes. 
Delivery will be made in December, 1930, 
and January and February, 1931. 


International Mercantile Marine Co.— 
Control has passed to the Roosevelt 
Steamship Company and interests asso- 
ciated with it. 


International Paper and Power Co.— 
International Paper Company, subsid- 
iary, purchaser of pulpwood cargoes 
which were refused port entry in New 
York but later admitted, issued state- 
ment declaring that interests of Ameri- 
can industry and American workmen 
would be served more by continuing im- 
portation of pulpwood from Russia than 
by barring it. 
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Leaders of 
The Next 
Rising Market 


You will surely want to 
know what stocks the edi- 
torial staff of The Financial 
World have selected as the 
most likely leaders in the 
next big rising market. If 
you wish to benefit by this 
important article, send for a 
free acquaintance copy of our 
August 20th number, which 
besides the above, contains a 
detailed outline of “How To 
Invest $20,000 At This Time.” 


Before you forget it, return 
this “ad” with your address 
for our August 20th issue and 
“Sound Investment Rules”’— 
both free. 


The FINANCIAL WORLD 


America’s Investment Weekly 
Founded 1902 
Louis Guenther, Publisher 


53F.B. Park Place New York 
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American Cash 
Credit Corporation 
6% GOLD NOTES 


THE 
NECA 


PLAN 


Are a clean-cut, solidly 
safe, profitable occupation for 
your Cash Reserve. 


Interest paid on June ist and Dec. 1st 
Interest may be compounded at 6% 
Cashable.at Face Value after 1 year 
Issued in Multiples of $50.00 | 

| 




















Selling at Par. 
Send for circular “R” 


National Cash Credit Corp. 

















40 Journal Sq., Jersey City, N. J. 
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TWO NEW INVENTIONS 
THAT WILL 
BRING LARGE RETURNS 
RESULTS SE PORE Ez you~ INVEST. 

WRITE AT ONCE” TO 


CHARLES PITTLE, New Bedford, Mass. 














New York Edison. Co.—President 
Matthew S. Sloan submitted new rate 
structure to Public Service Commission. 
Principal feature is a reduction in local 
electric rates from 7 cents a kilowatt 
hour to 5 cents a kilowatt hour, provided 
Commission will permit the adoption of 
a fixed meter charge of 60 cents a 
month. According to Mr. Sloan’s data, 
the increase in residential rates would 
average approximately 23 cents per 
month for the consumers affected by the 
cut. About 55 per cent of the 271,000 
commercial customers would have their 
bills increased an average of 33c a 
month. The rest of the bills would be 
decreased an average of 92c a month. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad—John J. Pelley, president, tes- 
tifying before Examiner Howell of I. C. 
C., said that New Haven is in trucking 
business to stay and that it would ex- 
pand its service as far as the Commis- 
sion permitted. 


Radio Corp. of America—E. E. Shu- 
maker, president of RCA Victor Co., 
subsidiary, announced that that company 
had added 7,000 employees to the pay- 
roll at the Camden (N. J.) plant. Con- 
ducting tests of trans-Pacific telephone 
service preliminary to regular coast- 
Honolulu service. 


Sears, Roebuck & Co.—Has become 
affiliated with Black Co., Fargo, N. D., 
department store, also operating in 
Aberdeen, S. D., and Ballard, N. D. 
Will open four stores in New York dis- 
trict. 


Standard Gas & Electric Co.—Injunc- 
tion sought in Delaware courts by min- 
ority stockholders in a suit filed against 
company and others to prevent carrying 
out of an agreement by which control 
of Standard Gas passed to Standard 
Power & Light Corp., was denied. 


Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey)—Plan- 
ning to sell automobile tires through ser- 
vice stations. Company’s 5,000-barrel 
daily hydrogenation plant at Baywater 
began operation and will run for one 
month on an experimental basis. Ru- 
mania’s agreement with this company 
and Royal Dutch Shell group, granting 
them valuable concessions, became op- 
erative. Companies were given control 
of foreign sales, and Rumanian crude oil 
production was to be reduced by 20 
per cent. ; 


Union Carbide & Carbon Co.—Making 
a new and improved Prestone anti- 
freeze fluid for market next Winter. 


United States Lines, Inc—Bid #,- 
282,000 for U. S. Government piers in 
Hoboken, N. J. This was only bid sub- 
mitted. 


Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc.—Closed 
contracts under which all Warner and 
Vitaphone pictures would be shown in 
Fox and in Loew theatres in New York 
City and agreed to play 48 Fox pictures 
in Warner Bros. circuit of theatres in 
coming year. Rental of films would ap- 
proximate $3,000,000. 


Your 
Profits 





Should be Consistent 
Whether the Market 


is Quiet or Active 


Yours can be like the 
profits of thousands of suc- 
cessful Babson clients. 


Clients with millions, and those 
with smaller resources use 
Babson’s Reports and our Con- 
tinuous Working Plan at all times 
to step-up their endeavors to 
larger profits. Such confidence in 
an investment plan is due to its 
success in safeguarding and in- 
creasing consistently, the funds 
of conservative investors for 
26 years. 


Intelligent use of this scientific 
method of investing should mean 
for you as it has for many others 
the difference between unusual 
and average returns. Send for an 
outline of this plan now, on the 
coupon below —no obligation. 
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The Babson Statistical Organization | 
Div. 26-1 Babson Park, Mass. 
(The Largest Statistical Community in America) 
Send me free, complete details and your booklet, 


“Bigger Investment Returns”. 





























Nexmee dis 
National 
Securities 
Corp. 


521 Fifth Ave., New York 
Cable Address: NORMANSEC 
































How Many of Your 
Executives Read Forbes 
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4 he consolidated report 


of United Founders Cor- 
poration and subsidiaries 
for the six months ended 
May 31, 1930, gives a com- 
plete list of the investment 
holdings. Copies of the re- 
port may be obtained from 
investment bankers. 


UNITED 
FOUNDERS 
CORPORATION 

















1930 Edition 


THE HANDY MANUAL OF 
INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


This booklet of over 200 pages 
contains the financial statements, 
earnings reports and other statistical | 
data on 185 Leading American In- | 
vestment Trusts. 


Address Dept. F-8 for Copy 


Steelman & Birkins 


60 Broad Street, New York | 


Hanover 59873-7500 




















Stocks of Real 
Promise 


Which stocks will rally better and 
react less, than. average? Our 
bulletins cover all these issues, 
whether to 


Buy, Hold, Sell or Exchange— 














Sample copy free. Sign name and 
address on margin and send to— 
AMERICAN SECURITIES SERVICE 
108 Norton-Lilly Bldg, New York 





for Perfect Lawns: | 


Sod in six wee! A rich, ae apretoh 
of lawn that AS out w before 
b—— - soul A } Getp, thick, ' uniform 
everlasting and that makes 
your nome a beauty s spot. 
ret ow Super-Lawn 
a ieee deep green pile wououtl 


all about this 
WMaateeted beater “Bent Lawns.’ 
en n request. 


Fall is the best time to plant. 


O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
364 Main Street, Marysville, Ohio 














Trust Market Position Good 


FORBES fo: 


Many Securities Are Now Selling at 
Attractive Prices-—Record for This Year 


By ARTHUR A. WINSTON 


glancing over the recently issued 
semi-annual statements of our 
American investment trusts, is that they 
have not fared so well in the three months 
of April, May and June. In practically 
all cases, the market values of the port- 
folios are still below cost; and, in many 
cases, have declined further below cost 
than they were on Dec. 31st. The reason 
for this is readily apparent. On Dec. 3lst, 
the stock market had recovered substan- 
tially from its low ebb, whereas on June 
30th, it had barely recovered any of its 
more recent decline and was indeed lower 
than average market prices on Dec. 3lst. 
The table below shows, in graphic form, 
how some leading trusts have fared this 
year. It can be seen how sharply most of 
them recovered about March 3lst, losing 
their gain, however, since. From this it 
can be deduced that a recovery in trust 
shares could come about rather quickly 
and that the present low prices of many 
investment trust securities represent bar- 
gain prices from two angles. 


r | \ HE first impression received when 


| Ciara the general stock market is at a 
relatively low ebb, with all chances in 
favor of an advance rather than a decline. 
This would result in an appreciation in the 
market value of the trusts’ portfolios, and 
a rise in the shares of the trusts themselves 
because of this, and also because of a 
heartening and brightening of the public’s 
attitude toward investment trust securities 
when prices again rise. 

Second, since many trust common stocks 
are selling at some discount from their 
true liquidating values, they are entitled to 
a rise in market price regardless of 
whether the general market marks time. 


i kw June break of stock prices was 
of much greater intensity than antici- 
pated. This again proves the inability of 
any one, including investment trust man- 
agements, to forecast correctly interme- 
diate stock market swings. As one invest- 
ment trust expressed it, in their June 30th 
report: 

“The list of securities held in the. 
portfolio does not differ materially 
from that published with the annual 
statement as of December 31, 1929, 


The management of the corporation 
has endeavored to make investments 
only in sound and growing irdustries, 
with the expectation that over a period 
of years the stockholders will benefit 
to a greater degree than if an attempt 
were made to carry on active trading 
in the securities held.” 

This is one of the prinzinles of proper 
management. Trading is fundamentally un- 
sound and experience has proven it as 
unprofitable to an investment trust as to 
the average individual over a period of 
time. Of course, a decline of over 20 per 
cent. is a severe one, and, following last 
year’s break of over 40 per cent., has made 
many managements of investment trusts 
take up and analyze their inability to fore- 
see it. Whether the mistake of not catch- 
ing two severe market breaks was due to 
wrong logic or lack of correct informa- 
tion, or an inability to mix these two, is a 
problem which these managements are try- 
ing to solve. 


UST as the common stocks of most 

investment trusts have become more 
than deflated, so the tide of falling prices 
has extended to their bonds and preferred 
issues. Many of these are extremely sound 
due to the large equities and earnings pro- 
tecting them. Yet it is possible to obtain 
yields of from 7 to 10 per cent. with less 
risk than is inherent in many other sound 
industrial bonds and preferred stocks yield- 
ing a much less return. In addition to this 
high yield, many issues are obtainable with 
attractive warrants or conversion privileges 
which may have great value before many 
years have elapsed. It would take a much 
greater decline than we have yet seen to 
shake the equity back of some of these 
senior securities, and yet the demand is so 
small, or the supply so large, that prices 
have fallen to bargain-counter rates. 


HE third annual number of “Keane’s 

Manual of Investment Trusts” has 
just made its appearance. Over 600 trusts 
are listed, giving financial statements, his- 
tory, management compensation,  re- 
strictions, officers and directors; in fact 
all available information regarding all of 
America’s investment trusts. 





Statistics on Important Trusts 





Liquidating’ Va!ue 





Portfolio of Common 
ne ia i a erie iy c aie 
Market Value Net 
_Name of Trust Cost 6/30/30 Change Jan.1 Apr.1 July! 
Atlantic Securities Corp. ......... $7,855,348 $6,247,766 —20% 22.10 29.43 19.91 
Capital Administration Co. ........ 10,927,586 9,267,618 —15 23.13 31.68 22.15 
Century Shares Trust ............ 6,262,303 5,299,529 —15 48.41 56.97 45.35 
Incorporated Investors ............ 44,089,204 39,323,429 —11 51.50 60.02 48.00 
Mohawk Investment Corp. ....... 4,605,489 3,823,420 —17 60.56 73.53 58.50 
Prudential Investors ............. 17, 149,976 13,887,102 —19 21.42 25.03 21.39 
Second Nat’l Investors ........... 10,286, 517 8,572,477 —16 20.56 23.72 19.61 
Shawmut Association ............ 889 9,603 7,500,400 — 5 23.85 26.99 23.14 
State Street Investment Corp...... 18, 726, 472 16,595,882 —11 87.19 115.82 90.63 
Tri-Continental Corp. ............ 72 2,868,383 69,597,501 — 5 15.81 20.59 15.45 
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Books 


By JOHN CARTER 


The Market 


StocK MaRKET THEORY AND PRACTICE. 
By R. W. Schabacker. (New York. B. 
C. Forbes. $7.50.) 


If every shoestring investor who went 
long on the bull market had owned and 
read this encyclopedic guide to Wall 
Street, (a) there wouldn’t have been a 
boiling bull market, (b) there wouldn’t 
have been those sad October days at the 
“Wailing Wall,” wailing for margin, and 
(c) American business wouldn’t have had 
the psychological jolt of lost paper profits, 
lost funds, and shrunken equities. 

The author is financial editor of ForBEs 
and has an unusual knack of simple one- 
syllable exposition. He shows, in language 
which can be read and understood at a 
glance, that the Stock Market is not a 
simple thing, that it is a highly complex 
mechanism for the éxchange of securities 
and the. establishment of their values. He 
tells how it' works, and conducts a practi- 
cal “course” ‘in investment operations. 

An invaluable book, many people will 
steer clear of its 875 pages of sound com- 
mon sense and will grudge its price, pre- 
ferring unfortunately some brief pick-me- 
up of painless optimism. 


Railway Finance 


REGULATION. OF RAILROAD FINANCE. By 
John H. Frederick, Frank T. Hypps, 
James M. Herring. (New York, Sim- 
mons-Boardman Co. $4.65 postpaid.) 


Three’ members of the faculty of the 
Wharton School of Commerce and Fi- 
nance at the University of Pennsylvania 
have prepared, for class-room and refer- 
ence use, a critical digest of the financial 
regulation of railroads by the Federal Gov- 
ernment through the Interstate Commerce 
Commission under the Transportation Act 
of 1920. It should prove useful to cor- 
poration lawyers, banks and investment 
houses. 


Investment Trusts 


INVESTMENT TRUST ORGANIZATION AND 
MANAGEMENT. By Leland Rex Robin- 
son. (New York, Ronald Press. $7.65 
postpaid.) 


Six hundred odd pages, with an intro- 
duction by Paul D. Cravath, on every 
aspect of that newcomer on Wall Street, 
the investment trust, which sounds much 
more interesting than its equivalent in big 
finance, the holding company. The author 
is President of. the Second International 
Securities Corporation and Director of In- 
ternational Securities Corporation of 
America. 
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PERMANENT 
Profit 
Possi- 
bilities 


. . through Diversification 





When you buy securities in the United 
Investment Assurance System, you buy 
priceless market research and analysis, 
and skilled investment management. 


You buy securities supported by a 
well-balanced diversified portfolio .. . 
diversified in the fields of finance, 
transportation, real estate, utilities, gov- 
ernmentals, industrials, oils and mines 
... a portfolio so balanced and so care- 
fully managed that the net result is safe, 
conservative, permanent income .. . the 
aim of every careful investor. 


You may buy these composite, balanced, 

diversified securities (~~ 

e Founders Securities Trust 

In large or small ) National Union Bank Bldg. 
e ° ) Boston, Mass. 

units. More informa- spor Sa leakats 

tion and prices upon}... 














application. Fill out }..-.......-.....-....:.:.56 
this coupon while it jm 
is handy. a 


Founders Securities Trust 


Fiscal Agent 
National Union Bank Bldg. 30 Broad Street 
Boston, Mass. New York, N. Y. 
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Who’s Making 


Money? 


Do you know, for ex- 
ample, that Wrigley’s has 
shown an increase of 425% 
during the past six months? 
That General Foods, United 
Fruit, Borden’s, are steadily 
gaining? Other large in- 
dustries likewise, even dur- 
ing this depression. In 
“Hills in the Valley,” John 
Pell, Associate Editor of 
The North American Re- 
view, gives the story in the 
September issue. It is 
brimful of facts, not fore- 
casts or opinions. 


You will find this as well as 
the other articles in 


The North 


American Review 


pulsating with material en- 
tertaining and authorita- 
tive. Each month in “The 
Financial Outlook” Alan 
Temple gives an accurate 
summary of financial 
events, 


The North American Re- 
view, for 116 years a vital 
constructive force in 
America, is read by influen- 
tial, thinking, well-circum- 
stanced men and women. 


A dollar isn’t much, but it 
will buy good reading for 
the next six months in The 
North American Review. 
Please be prompt as the 
offer is open only until 
October Ist. 


The North American Review, 
9 East 37th Street, New York, N. Y. 
For the enclosed one dollar enter my 


subscription for six months. (Canada, 
$1.25; toreign, $1.50.) 


Forbes 8-15-30 

















INVESTMENT 
Booklets 


The following booklets, 
pamphlets, etc., will be 
sent free on request by 
the companies mentioned 


Circular H.53—Describes Gold Deben- 


ture Bonds of Associated Gas and Elec- ° 


tric Company. Available free from Pub- 
lic Utility Investing Corporation, 61 
Broadway, New York. 


Living on Income from Investments— 
An interesting booklet dealing with in- 
vestment fundamentals. Offered free by 
Caldwell & Company, 420 Union Street, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Trading Methods—Helpful information 
for traders is to be found in the hand- 
book which Chisholm & Chapman, 52 
Broadway, New York, offer to send on 
request. Will be accompanied by their 
latest Market Letter. Write Dept. J 14. 


Stock Market Profits—Describes test 
methods employed in stock market trad- 
ing. Offered free by American Institute 
of Finance, 260 Tremont Street, Boston. 


The Story of Wall Street’s Greatest 
Skyscraper—An illustrated booklet de- 
scribing the erection of the new 70-story 
Manhattan Company Building, New 
York, and Starrett securities, which 
share in the ownership and profits of 
this building. Contains also a brief his- 
tory of New York’s skyscrapers from 
the earliest days. Copy upon request. 
G. L. Ohrstrom & Company, 36 Wall 
Street, New York. 


Securities Index and Codes—173-page 
book for distribution to exchange mem- 
ber firms of Wall Street brokerage 
houses. Describes the application of 
high speed all-electric accounting meth- 
ods to the work of Wall Street broker- 
age firms. International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation, 270 Broadway, New 
York. 


Odd Lot Trading—Shows the many 
advantages offered both to large and 
small investors in diversifying their se- 
curity holdings. Contains, also, many 
suggestions which will be appreciated ‘by 
investors and traders. Copy on request. 
No obligation. John Muir & Company, 
39 Broadway, New York. 


New Estate Tax Law—A pamphlet in 
review of the New Estate Tax Law of 
the State of New York, with an example 
of its application, is available from Irv- 
ing Trust Company, New York. 


Stock Market Bulletins—Address In- 
vestors Research Bureau, Inc., Div. 730, 
Chimes Building, Syracuse, New York, 
for complete copies of their current 
stock market bulletins containing the 
names of Bargain Stocks which they 
recommend. No obligation. 


FORBES for | 


A 
LITTLE 


LAUGH 


Three’s a Crowd 

Kathleen and her mother, who live in 
a Southern city, were taking their usual 
Summer trip North to visit grandma. 
When they were well settled on the 
train, mother said to Kathleen: “Well, 
Kathleen, if Daddy were only here now 
it would be pretty nice, wouldn’t it?” 

“But, mother,” said little Kathleen, I 
thought we were going on a VACA- 
TION !”—$5 prize to E. F. Hopkins, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


City Life 

An old farmer from the mountains 
who had never been very far from home 
decided he would visit the city. His wife 
anxiously waited for his return so he 
could tell her about his trip. When he 
got back she met him at the door. 

“Well, what kind of a time did ye 
have, John?” she asked. 

“Not much,” he = said, 
sleep.” 

“Why couldn’t you sleep?” she wanted 
to know. 

“Well, I never could sleep with a light 
burning, and they had their durned 
lights in a little old bottle, and I couldn’t 
blow them out to save my life.”—Prize 
of Forses book to C. Wigington, Salem, 
a 


“IT couldn’t 


More Scotch 

A Dutchman, an Irishman and a 
Scotchman were boasting of their gen- 
erous expenditures. The Dutchman, to 
show his little concern about the high 
cost of living, pulled out a cigar and lit 
it with a $50 bill. The Irishman, not to 
be outdone by the other, did the same, 
except he used a $100 bill. The Scotch- 
man, unwilling to take defeat at the 
hands of his neighbors, wrote out a 
check for $1,000 and lit his pipe with 
it—Blue Anchor. 


Not His Dad 

Little Boy (calling father on the tele- 
phone at office): “Hello, who is this?” 

Father (recognizing son’s voice): 
“The smartest man in the world.” 

Little Boy: “Pardon me, I got the 
wrong number.”—Prize of Forses book 
to A. E. Benttner, Ozone Park, N. Y. 


Why, of Course! 
Merchant: “Before I can engage you, 
you will have to pass an intelligence 
test.” 
Girl Candidate: “Intelligence test? 
Why, the advertisement said you wanted 
a stenographer.”—Clipped. 


Forses pays $5 for the best story 
and presents a Forbes book for each 
story used. 





